











Winthrop H. Smith: Master salesman of a supermarket for stocks and bo 
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“Take-home pay” isn’t as important a 


what your pay takes home 





OU DON’T WORK FOR MONEY-—you 
gee for what your money will buy. That’s 
why prices are so important, and you, and other 
workers like you, are really the people who set 
prices. Here’s how:— 

You produced a certain number of units yester- 
day. Suppose you produced a greater number 
today, with the same machinery. The cost-per- 
unit would of course be lower. Suppose other 
workers everywhere got smart and did the same 
thing. Costs of everything would go down, and 
prices would follow—competition takes care 
of that. 

Then, with prices lower, your pay buys more. 
And with prices lower, more people can and do 
buy, which makes your job more secure. 


Just the opposite has been happening: people 


have been telling workers they can get more and 
more pay for less and less production. That's like 
a drug—it feels fine for a while; then the head. 
ache of the necessarily higher prices follows, 


What this country needs is just a little old. 
fashioned co-operation — workmen who realize 
they must earn what they get, by producing ef. 
ficiently; employers who realize they must share 
with workmen the benefits of more efficient pro- 
duction. That’s the American way of doing 
things. It is also just plain good sense if we're 
all going to keep our jobs. 


WARNER 


-‘SWASEY ‘ 
1 Co Cod ebb ot - Mole) C 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














A minor remodeling job may 
abolish your loading bottleneck! 


VEN before the war, the shortage of loading platform facilities was 
beginning to strangle business. But today . . . under the terrific load 
of post-war activity .. . the situation is one that calls for quick action. 

Too many plant operators think nothing of pouring untold dollars into 
new machinery, new production methods, new materials... yet disregard 
the basic “tool” of manufacturing—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
FACILITIES. An artificial bottleneck is created. Production is slowed 
down all along the line. 

Adequate platforms, room to move around .. . increase truck efficiency. 
Otherwise they stand idle. Eat up your dollars and time! Remodeling is 
often the answer. Your traffic manager can help solve your problem 
WHEN you remodel—or BEFORE you build. Save time and money for 
future years to come! 


mus AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster ( @)) 


AMERICAN TRUCIONG ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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@ If it’s a standard stock item you 
will find the largest range of sizes at a Johnson 
Bronze Distributor or one of our local ware- 
houses. If it's a special or blueprint item, 
call in a Johnson Bronze Engineer located in 
your district. Either way you get more bear- 
ing service for your money and you get it 
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oe you consider your checks from the standpoint of 


advertising value you have an added reason for 

having them lithographed or printed on La Monte 

Safety Paper —recognized everywhere as America’s 
standard of quality in check protection 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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PC 


FOAMGLAS 


INSULATION 





N roofs and ceilings, in walls and floors, 
in a wide variety of buildings, PC 
Foamglas insulation helps to maintain tem- 
perature levels, to minimize condensation, to 
withstand humidity. Being glass, PC Foam- 
clas is impervious to many elements—such 
as acid atmospheres, vapors and fumes — 
that cause other materials to lose insulating 
eficiency to the point where they must be 
replaced ; 

Your plant, like all others, presents an 
individual insulating problem. We shall be 
glad to consult with you upon request, to 
lete » how PC F rlas can hel | 
determine Now Oamgias can heip main- 
tain desired conditions. You incur no obli- 
gation, 

We shall be glad to send you our booklets, 
se give full information on the instal- 

ation of PC Foamglas for ordinary service. 
i rst mail the convenient coupon. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes 
re Glass Blocks. 


WHEN YOU INSULATE WITH FOAMGLAS 
- - . YOU INSULATE FOR GOOD! 





CORNING 


When installed according to our 
specifications for recommended ap- 
plications, PC Foamglas retains its 
original insulating efficiency per- 
manently. 


AIR SEALED IN GLASS CELLS 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 499, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation, your FREE booklets 
on the use of PC Foamgies insulation for: 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 
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Announcement of the vO 
E. Merrill million-dollar 
(page 79) was an indirect 
to Winthrop H. Smith. 1 
attests the hearty condition 
store” system and its supern 
curities—Merrill Lynch, Pic 
& Beane. Merrill still heads 
of brokerage firms. But w! 
made him slow down, he shitte 
tive burdens to Win Smith, ma 
partner. 
e Carrying the Ball—Smith had cop); 
uted much to the mergers that bu‘! , 
Merrill Lynch, etc. He might have 
content just to carry out Merrill’ 
ideas which so often upset the ha 
lar conservatives of Wall Street. | 
Merrill had liked the quiet, ed 
Yankee because he could originate ph 
as well as carry the ball. 

At the Chicago Fair in 1933 Sn: 
saw the exploits of the Internatw; 
Business Machines—and was fascinate 
Expert accountants had contended ! 

I. B. M. efficiency could not be apple 
to the complicated bookkeeping 
stock, bond, and commodity tradi 
But Smith installed some of the : 
chines in his Chicago offices any 
and pioneered a revolution in ke« 
financial records. 
¢ Petunias and Robins—Speaking be‘: 
a meeting of Merrill Lynch executivg 
last Christmas, Smith startled his liste: 
ers with a proposal for decentralizatio: 
Why did Merrill Lynch offices have ! 
remain in Wall Street? Why not 
some future time move out among t 
petunias and the robins where emp! 
ees would be “only ten minutes fron 
home,” a like distance from golf COUTSE 
and swimming pools? He added: 
“Of course our cashier's departine 
or at least part of it, would have to | 
cate in the Wall Street area to eff 
deliveries. But our order clerks, for in 
stance, could just as easily be in c 
with the Stock Exchange from 50 mil 
away as from around the corner.’ 
©$7 a Week—At 54, Smith’s round face 
and expression of alert humor make hin 
look something like England's Lo 
Beaverbrook. He was born in Sout! 
ene? Falls, Mass., went to Amherst 
landed in New York in 1916. He got 
a job as runner for a broker at $7 a wees. 
joined Merrill Lynch as a file clerk 
when they offered him $10. 

By 1929 he was sales manager anc 
soon afterward a’ partner. It woul 
grieve a Communist press agent to 
that this Wall Street capitalist | 
yacht, no Florida palace, no country ¢& 
tate, no stable of racehorses, no valet, 
no chauffeur. 
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SINESS OUTLOOK 


ESS WEEK Automobile manufacturers will be gunning for a new record in 1948 


BER &, 1947 








Detroit isn’t looking for any major work stoppages next year. 





Changeover time for new models will be short. Prices will be up some- 
what. Demand still appears limitless. Production and prices stand to be 
good if not fancy. 
| There is a background for quick settlement of the expected ‘’third round” 
wage demands (page 92). Auto executives want to make cars, not haggle 
ed ee CrRVICE over pay—unless the auto workers’ ideas are fantastic. 

fl ; 6 a 
Auto makers are doing all right now. October was the best month since 





the war with output of 46,000 cars and trucks, according to Ward's reports. 


Barring tough luck, the last quarter of 1947 will top 1.3-million. That's 
at an annual rate of about 51%4-million cars and trucks. Project this with 
cet. 8 just a moderate rate of gain and 5'%4-million are in sight. 

Meanwhile, there is a good chance of 5-million units this year (BW- 
Nov. 1‘47,p32). That would beat 1937, match 1941, and be topped only by 
33 Sn 1929's 5.4-million. 





scinate The auto industry will be able to make more cars from the tonnage of 





steel it gets next year. 
ping It is simple arithmetic. Trucks will be fewer, or at least lighter than 








trading the 1947 average. So as demand for trucks flattens from this year’s 1.3- 
sc . million and simmers down to smaller units, more steel will be left over for 
Leen li passenger cars. 

Car makers are fairly well reconciled to their slice of steel output for 
g befor now. If they got more, they probably would run short of something else. 
ry - e 
stad Steel supplies promise to be larger for the last quarter of this year than 





at any time since the end of the war. 

October output of ingots and castings came to about 7¥2-million tons. 
mplo Holidays will cut November and December a bit below that postwar peak, but 
S fros not by too wide a margin. 

— High prices on steel-making scrap are discouraging, but they tend to 
beseal bring the stuff to the mills. Coal should be adequate, at least to the year 
to | end (BW-Nov. 1'47,p20), though coking coal isn’t too plentiful. 


ere And yet, for all this, consumers are scrambling for steel as never before. 








lron Age reports the “gray market’’ now is the worst ever. 
mile Cold-rolled goes as high as $300 a ton; mills sell it at $80 to $85. 
e 





os Expansion in steel capacity will be felt increasingly from now on (page 


Lord 19). Yet balanced supply and demand still seem a long way off. 

South Unknown factor in domestic supply: How much steel—and steel con- 
hess. tained in goods—will go abroad under the Marshall Plan (page 16)? 

eC gt © 

VCC, ‘ 

clerk Shortages of steel are giving materials such as aluminum and plastics a 





chance to prove themselves. 
Virgin aluminum, unlike most metals, has not risen in price since the 





earn end of the war. Many plastics are little if any higher. The country has 
= plenty of aluminum capacity, and plastic supplies have been easing. 
‘let Auto makers have been employing aluminum in place of flat steel 


recently—for gasoline tanks, as an example. And National Petroleum News 


9 reports the oil industry is considering it for containers for liquid-petroleum 
947 
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gas. One suggestion: Lighter tanks would aid distribution of L-P gas in 
rural areas where muddy and rutted roads are likely to be encountered. 
a 

Prospects are that manufacturers’ sales will top $160-billion this year. 
That would be up from $118-billion in 1946. 

A big chunk of this 40% gain represents price increases, of course. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production in September of 
this year is only a few points higher than a year ago. 

Interestingly enough, sales gains from September to September were 
larger for manufacturers of nondurables than of durables—despite the tre- 
mendous unsatisfied demand for hard goods. 

Here’s a possible explanation: Prices of soft goods, particularly foods, 
are up more than those of hard goods. 

Thus unit sales of durables probably are doing better than the 30% 
dollar-volume gain over September, 1946, would indicate. Conversely, the 
40% dollar jump for soft goods may mean little or no unit rise. 





Retailers’ sales show a much narrower gain over 1946 than manufac- 





turers’. 

All retail sales are put at $9.3-billion for September. That’s up 13% 
from a year earlier. Value of manufacturers’ sales was up 36%. 

This reflects the fact that many products of manufacturing never are 
sold at retail. Production equipment is the outstanding example. 

Even so, retail dollar volume is at a record level. The Dept. of Com- 


merce’s index (adjusted for seasonal variation) stood at 288 for September 
this year against a previous peak of 279 in June. 





e 

Rising prices here put other countries’ dwindling supply of dollars in a 
steadily worsening position when it comes to buying from us. On top of that, 
the rest of the world is spending fewer dollars here each month. 

U. S. exports have declined for four months in a row. The September 
total of just over $1.1-billion was the lowest since last January and down by 
a little more than $300-million from the May peak. 

Fortunately for countries that need dollars, our imports haven't shrunk. 





We bought $48 1-million worth of goods abroad in September. That was 
the highest since April; it has been exceeded in only three months since the 
end of the war. 

Nevertheless, the export surplus was $633-million for September and 
adds up to about $3.6-billion for the nine months to Sept. 30. 

Ce 

One reason the drop in the value of exports isn’t bothering heavy indus- 
try: Everyone expects volume to rise again under the Marshall Plan. 

Metalworking industries are adding to inventories without any qualms; 
they have, in fact, firmed up nonferrous metal prices (page 90). 





@ 

Demand for rayon yarn is so keen in this country that German exports 
are finding a lucrative market here. 

Domestic production is up to 2-billion Ib. a year. Yet tire manufac- 
turers are snapping up a quarter of the total and yelling for more. So 100,000 
Ib. of German yarn recently commanded a price of $2 a Ib. 

List prices here average 75¢ a Ib.; gray market is $2 and up. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 








§ Lotest 
Week 


*185.6 





NE INDEX (see chart below). . . . .. . 
HDUCTION 







ingot operations (% of capacity). ....... 1... eee cece cece ener cere ees 96.1 
sduction of automobiles and trucks............... 2. cece cece eeeeeeees 105,834 
ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $17,939 
Hectric power output EAR IE oe on oc we o eiars aiseree amwemes 5,009 
ude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..... 2... ce eee ee eee eee eee cece eens 5,274 
‘tuminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..........-..eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,106 





ADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............-- 93 






other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .......-.-- se eeeeeeeeeeee 66 
ee CUOINDD 65 5 0s iced uesceciesvansceasdionscecccocess $28,519 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +7% 
wsiness failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............-..20eeeeeeeeeee 70 





CES (Average for the week) 










pot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................-.. 445.0 
industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 289.2 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 387.4 
re i M6. Goin dnt (hee ae GaN eenne des eben anwesie $75.41 
rap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)..........- 6. eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeees $41.50 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).........-..--0eeee cere eeeees 21.500¢ 
EM re. coc 3.5.0 0s cic o'eiew 6t/< Rae sade aed g sec daneeiorn $2.95 
ugar (raw, RN MS hoo 5. occ col ga bs mT a Een Me wee ee wes 6.32¢ 
cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............ssceeeecceeees 32.21¢ 
WOMMEUEEY WON, TQ oe occ ic ccc cccccccnccerescccccccscceceage $1.820 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............2ccceeeccceces 23.00¢ 















(ANCE 
D) stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............eeeeeeeeeeees 122.3 
{edium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.40% 
igh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.729 
all loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 13-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-14% 
NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................200+: 47,771 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks....................+- 65,034 
ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 13,817 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.....................2eeeeeeeees 1,946 
|, §. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 38,192 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....................-e02eee0s 4,270 
INI I OUINEN ER sk, ooo aw ss dice a hucbeawwiceen 820 
Total federal reserve credit- outstanding. ..............cccccccccccccccese 22,789 





$Ceiling fixed by government. $Date 
+tEstimate (B.W.—Jul.12'47,p16). 


‘Preliminary, week ended November Ist. 
+Revised. 

















Preceding Month 
Week Ago 
7185.7 = 183.2 
97.0 96.1 
+106,159 101,608 
$17,012 $20,234 
4,964 4,935 
5,295 5,208 
+2,108 2,050 


93 90 
67 66 
$28,569 $28,559 
+1% +23% 
81 81 
452.0 440.9 
289.0 277.3 
394.4 388.0 
$75.41 $75.41 
$42.58 $38.08 
21.500¢ 21.500¢ 
$3.04 $2.86 
6.32¢ 6.32¢ 
32.56¢  30.89¢ 
$1.817 $1.77 
21.92¢ 18.17¢ 


123.5 121.0 
3.38% 3.33% 
2.71% 2.69% 

13-14% 14-14% 


1-14% 11-18% 


47,467 47,056 
65,029 64,796 
13,595 13,116 
1,814 2,209 
38,632 38,400 
4,249 4,340 
980 1,040 
22,348 22,931 


Yeor 


Ago 
184.8 


91.1 
95,427 


$14,163 
4,628 
4,759 
2,083 


91 
66 
$28,588 
+ 23% 


oly) 


356.2 
216.1 
303.3 
$64.45 
$19.17 
14.375¢ 


$2.07 


--- 


II/E 


31.14¢ 


$1.330 


22.50¢ 





119.3 
3.16% 
2.60% 

14-14% 


§-1% 


46,187 
67,040 
10,825 
2,805 
44,375 
3,961 
737 
24,101 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 
$9,613 
+17% 


228 


he ha 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1,281] 
22.16¢ 





78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-5% 


t+27,777 
+ +32,309 
+ +6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


for "Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
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Aboard the tuna clipper Endeavor, home- 
ward bound with 375 tons of Yellow Fin 
or Striped in her brine tanks . . . or on the 
majestic African Lightning* of the Ameri- 
can South African Line, with her 21,478 
cubic feet of refrigerated space crammed 
with fresh fruit and frozen rock lobster 
tails for a 17 day return voyage . 
temperature is vital. 

Seafaring men especially, are cautious 
buyers, for equipment failure at sea would 
mean failure of the voyage. And that is 


* or the African Star, African Rainbow, African Crescent, 
African Moon, African Planet, African Sun and 
dfrican Dawn, all of the American South African Line. 





From the Cape of Good 
to the Tuna Banks of Mexico 


why so many vessel operators, both large 
and small have pinned their faith on York 
through the years... 
ated ships alone, York has provided re- 
frigeration for a total of 11,462,000 cubic 
feet of cargo space. 


why, in 47 refriger- 


Whether your own problem involves 
refrigeration or air conditioning, three 
other significant facts also recommend 
your consideration of York: 

1. The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures 





selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small 


2. The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manv- 
facturer. 


3. York research, already responsible {cr 
so many important advances, has been 
accelerated and intensified . . . an assur 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK (fjecetiie and 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 


SINCE 1885 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS will 


RVICE have their own program for inflation 
control to lay alongside what President 
han asks for. 

On some points, they will agree with Truman. 
price controls they will part company. 

G.O.P. leaders expect to have their strategy 
well ironed out before Congress reconvenes. 
is running this part of the show; he has called 
his Joint Economic Committee and the G.O.P. 
te Policy Committee into session next week. 

















So here’s what you can expect from Congress 
e inflation front: 

Rent control—Extended through ‘48, perhaps 
some further relaxation. 

Export controls—Extended at least another 
-maybe indefinitely. Taft particularly will have 
to say about wider use of this power by the Ad- 
fistration. He thinks it ought to cut down non- 
tshall-Plan exports. 

| Materials allocations—Some controls will be 
itable, as part of the Marshall Plan. Taft leans 
inst revival of this type of control over business, 
he hasn’t made up his mind. 
















¥Z) 





| Price controls—Prospect today is for none. 





» Credit controls—Regulation W will be revived. 
can't tell yet whether there will be additional 
k credit controls too. 

Commodity exchanges regulation—Legisla- 
giving Truman power to fix margins will pass. 
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Taxes, of course, will be the hottest inflation 
e of all. 
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Maintenance of taxes at present rates is the 
stone of Truman's anti-inflation program. Taft 
es that today’s levies contribute to inflation. 
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Probable outcome: We think now that Con- 
ss will override Truman’s veto this time. Hus- 
pd-wife income-splitting inserted in the old Knut- 
tax-cut bill will turn the trick. 














Footnote to the forthcoming battle in Congress 
r inflation controls: 







C.1.0. is putting the bee on its members to 
e and write their congressman demanding res- 
tion of consumer price controls and rationing 






A WAGE FREEZE is being urged on Truman 
such advisers as Harriman and Nourse. 
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They want the idea wrapped up in the anti-in- 
flation package Truman will propose to Congress. 
Their reasoning: 

Truman’s program will hit the farmer (wheat 
and meat price control), and business (allocation 
and steel price control). 

So labor should be asked to contribute, too, to 
the fight on high cost of living. 

But don’t expect Truman to ask Congress for 
legislation putting a “‘ceiling’’ on wages. 

He might ask labor to pledge itself not to seek 
a third round of wage boosts next spring. (We don’t 
have to tell you how far he would get with that one.) 


BOTH PARTIES will use Tuesday’s election 
results as “evidence” that the voters are going their 
way (BW-Nov.1‘47,p26). 

Democrats cite Kentucky's return to their fold 
with the election of a Governor, after last year’s 
G.O.P. Senate victory. Republicans kept their In- 
diana and Ohio seats in Congress, as expected. 

Elsewhere in local balloting there were enough 
victories to go around. But outside partisan circles, 
the big thing nearly everyone could agree on as the 
meaning of Tuesday's balloting was this: There’s 
little to show that the voters have changed their 
minds since last year’s congressional elections. 


RECLAMATION BUREAU will run out of funds 
for continuing work on four of its biggest—and 
politically potent—projects by February. 

Alternatives then will be: (1) shutdown, or (2) 
more money from Congress. 

Reclamation will ask for the extra money, 
touching off a battle royal. Sen. Bridges, upper 
house appropriations boss, already is saying the 
bureau is deliberately evading the law by spending 
its money too fast. 

But Congress will vote the extra funds in the 
end. Western Republicans insist that any work stop- 
page would cost the G.O.P. the West next year. 

Projects involved: Coiumbia Basin in Washing- 
ton and Oregon (page 36); Colorado-Big Thompson 
in Colorado; Davis Dam on the Arizona-Nevada 
border; California’s Central Valley development. 


THE JUNKET PLAN for foreign aid is being 
advanced half-seriously by fast talkers in Washing- 
ton. 

They recognize the difficulties of Marshall 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 








Plan repayment; they know the political unpalata- 
bility of gifts. So, they say: 

(1) Give no money at all. 

(2) Lend, say, $14-billion—not to individual 
countries—but to the 16-nation Committee for 
European Cooperation. Let CEC issue bonds in 
$100 denominations. 

(3) Present a bond to every person in this 
country—free. 

The bonds would be nontransferable and non- 
redeemable for four years. After that they could 
be redeemed—but only by going to Europe and 
spending them for hotel rooms, rail fare, tickets to 
the Folies Bergere. 

c 


@ A staff member just back from a two-week tour 
in Ohio and Indiana reports that none of the restau- 
rants where he ate was paying any attention to 
meatless Tuesday, eggless Thursday, or bread-and- 
butter only on request. ... 

@ U.S. railroads got more new freight cars in Octo- 
ber than they scrapped—first ‘’favorable-balance”’ 
month in several years. October car deliveries to- 
taled around 7,000... . 

@ Another increase in the total amount of veterans’ 
housing loans the Federal Housing Administration 
is authorized to insure will be one of the first re- 
quests of Congress at the special session. The 
present $4.2-billion limit will be used up next 
month. ... 

@ War Assets Administrator Littlejohn will quit in 
a few weeks. His spot will be filled by promotion; 
no outsider wants the job. 


GRAIN, STEEL, AND CONTROLS 


Grain and steel—these are the keys to con- 
trolling the inflationary effects of the Marshall 
Plan. That’s the way Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers sizes it up in its report on the economic 
impact of foreign aid. 

Theirs is a companion piece to Krug’s report 
last month on the physical impact of the plan 
(BW-Oct.25'47,p23). 

Nourse and his colleagues minimize the over- 
all effect on prices—in language suitable for quota- 
tion on the floor of Congress. 

But grain and steel will be heavily affected— 
and through them, the council says, inflation can 
leak into the whole system. Here is its reasoning: 

Wheat—Half of all that comes to market now 
goes abroad, compared to a prewar 16%. So the 
price is forced up. And in an economy already su- 
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percharged with money, it takes other foods up y 
it. Results: wage demands ‘‘which no rule of jug 
will permit to be ignored,” pushing up pr ces eye 
where. 

Steel—10.5% of mill output is exported, my 
than twice the prewar rate. Steel has a manay 
price; it’s easy for steelmakers to pass along wo 
demands and other cost increases. Also, the 
shortage causes price-boosting shortages in # 
steel-using industries. 


Control the impact on grain and steel } 
council implies, and you control the impact of ¢ 
Marshall Plan. 

In Nourse’s eyes, that makes both commoditi 
candidates for direct price control and for alloc 
tion. 

Other strain points that Krug pointed to | 
press Nourse less: 

Coal he doesn’t worry about. 

Some nitrogen fertilizer ought to be pr 
loose from U. S. farmers—it will do more good ; 
Europe’s starved soil. 

Industrial equipment troubles simply refle te 
steel shortages. But in some items, ‘meeting exp: 
requirements will mean a slowing down of prod. 
tion . . . upsetting the plans of many business efcenftl 
terprises.”’ 

e teel 


; : o ney 
Tax revenues must be maintained, Nourse + wing 


iterates. Marshall Plan or no, a federal surplus Did | 
essential to keep prices in bounds. The Marshofierica 
Plan merely underlines the necessity. noun 
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The same goes for controls over consum@™. ¢,, 

, € ng 

credit and bank lending. ck a 
Nourse is intrigued by congressional talk ot endi 


ee 
special foreign-aid bond issue. It’s fine, he soy tr 


provided taxes aren't cut; it would transfer feder 


comy 

debt from the bank to private hands. se to 
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Repayment policy on foreign aid gets its fir 1 


public discussion in the Economic Council report. Bienhe: 

The verdict is no. The reasoning: If Europgmpduct 
has to pay back conventional loans, it will depre * : 
living standards abroad, be a drag on world trade.” 
and require a U.S. import balance hurtful to buSiaadi 
ness here. city, 

Most of the aid should be an outright gift, 50 i$ 
Nourse. smil 

The rest should be payable, if at all, in foreiotibcyy; 
currencies. Convertibility can be left for later dgj>-mi 
cussion. acit 
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NEW HOT-STRIP MILL at Sparrows Point, Md., will boost Bethlehem Steel’s output of sheet and strip 


Business Week survey finds $1-billion figure, announced 
ently, out of date. Ingot capacity to rise 3.5-million tons. 


teel companies are pouring dollars 
0 new facilities as fast as they are 
ing steel ingots. 

Nid Figure—A few weeks aga, the 
rican Iron & Steel Institute proudly 
nounced that the entire industry 
uld spend $1-billion on expansion. 
be figure already is out of date. This 
ck a telephone survey showed that 
enditures by only 16 companies will 
1 well over $1-billion. 

Additional ingot capacity scheduled 
companies in the industry is running 
hse to 3.5-million tons. A month ago 
industry said it had 2.5-million tons 
ming in. 


fixpansion ranges all the way from 


| mines through blast furnaces and 
enhearths to mills rolling finished 
ducts. New facilities are sprouting up 
m coast to coast—from Sparrow's 
int Md., and Pittsburgh, to Fontana, 


Additions—Besides the new ingot ca- 


city, the steel industry has programed 
se additions to facilities during 1947 
Kd 1948: 

“million tons of new coke oven ca- 
cy; 

million tons of new blast furnace 


acity; 


tons of added sheet and 
—_ capacity; 

e Comparable increases in capacity for 
other finished products, such as nails, 
wire, pipe, and tinplate. 

These programs are in various stages 

of completion. Some new steel facilities 
have been coming in during the past few 
months. Much larger additions to capac- 
ity—particularly for making sheet and 
strip—are due to be finished by the end 
of 1947. But there have been many 
delays in the expansion of flat-rolled 
products facilities. The main _bottle- 
neck has been in electrical control equip- 
ment. 
e More Ingots—The enlargement of the 
industry’s present ingot capacity of 91- 
million tons by another 3.5-million will 
not be realized soon. Much of this ex- 
pansion is ticketed for completion in 
1948 and 1949. 

Strangely, a veil of secrecy shrouded 
much of the steel industry's plans to 
expand ingot capacity. But all of a sud- 
den came announcements and admis- 
sions of large additions. They were made 
at a time when the hue and cry from 
governmental quarters for increased steel 
capacity was greatest. 

Gossip in Pittsburgh and other steel 


e 5-million 


Thee! Expansion Plans Bigger Than Expected 


centers has it that companies kept quiet 
about basic-steel expansion plans for 
competitive reasons. It is generally be- 
lieved that secrets are hard to keep in 
steel as well as other industries. But 
the news that a big current basic-steel 
expansion was afoot caused a great deal 
of surprise. 

e Oxygen Process—Some of the new in- 
got capacity is not being built from 
the ground up. It is being boosted in- 
stead by the new development for use of 
oxygen in the openhearth (BW —Jun. 
14°47,p74). Republic, Bethlehem, Na- 
tional, and Jones & Laughlin are known 
to have facilities in use or under con- 
struction for using oxygen in furnace 
operations. 

A checkup of both large and small 
companies indicates that steel mill ex- 
pansion is limited neither by size nor 
by geographical location. Here are the 
expansion plans of individual compan- 
ies which the Business Week survey un- 
covered: 

Acme Steel Co.—Acme is spending 
$4.3-million for new construction in 
1947, with $3-million more scheduled 
in 1948. About half of this is going into 
a new cold-rolled strip mill, which will 
produce 120,000 tons a year, give Acme 
a 60% increase in capacity. The rest of 
the money is going into manufacturing 
facilities for specialized products, such 
as venetian blind stock, box strapping, 
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MORE IRON from U. S. Steel’s new South Chicago blast furnace MORE COKE from Armco’s new ovens at Hamilton, Ohio 
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MORE WIRE from American Steel & Wire’s new mill at Waukegan, II. 
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items used to reinforce shipping 
piners. Acme hopes to have the new 
operating by mid-1948. 
merican Rolling Mill Co.—A $68- 
on expansion and _improvement 
4m now under way will run through 
Armco estimates that new elec- 
maces and openhearths will give 
increase of 400,000 tons of ingots. 
Hamilton, Ohio, 25 new coke 
; were dedicated Oct. 6. At the 
dletown East Works plant, two 
of soaking pits have been added; 
70-ton electric furnaces will be 
pleted sometime next year. 
new 60-ton electric furnace is be- 
installed at Butler, Pa., where the 
many is also building a mill for roll- 
light-gage steel. A new rod mill has 
built at the Rustless plant in Balti- 
», and a new openhearth furnace 
in production soon at the Shef- 
plant in Houston. 
tthlehem Steel Co.—Postwar expan- 
of steel-making and steel-fabricat- 
facilities will cost $300-million. It 
add 800,000 tons to the total ingot 
city, which is now 12.9-million tons. 
bcilities for production of flat-rolled 
ducts will add 2-million tons to an- 
capacity at Bethlehem plants. 
ie entire program will be completed 
etime before the middle of 1948. 
detroit Steel Corp.—A new cold- 
d strip mill is being built at New 
en, Conn. Annual capacity will be 
)00 tons. The company also is alter- 
its Detroit plant to provide 35,000 
’ additional capacity. 
mpire Steel Corp.—This company 
spend $3-million this year to boost 
luction from its openhearths. When 
rovements are finished (within the 
nine months), output will step up 
300,000 tons a year to 325,000. 
eased capacity from Empire’s open- 
ths will go into sheet bars which it 
kets, 
ord Motor Co.—A new blast furnace 
400-ton daily capacity will be built 
an 84-inch finishing mill installed 
‘Oct. 11°47,p22). 
ranite City Steel Co.—New facili- 
costing about $7-million, will more 
double this company’s capacity to 
¢ light-gage sheets. Full production 
ue to be reached in February, 1948. 
ontract for the new 56-inch contin- 
‘ cold-strip mill was let in March, 
>. But the construction program was 
bved by strikes at both Granite City 
Allis-Chalmers, supplier of electrical 
ipment. 
nland Steel Co.—Inland has $30-mil- 
of appropriations outstanding on 
struction work, mostly new  facili- 
to produce hot and _ cold-rolled 
ets. Capacity will be boosted about 
000 tons a year on these two items. 
ions are at Indiana Harbor 
tks, 
he company is also adding or replac- 
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ing numerous auxiliary facilities. They 
include preparatory work for future ex- 
pansion of tinplate capacity. 

Inland hopes to have jobs now under 
way finished by mid-1948—“with good 
luck.” 

Kaiser Co.—Estimated annual capac- 
ity for three Kaiser mills on the Pacific 
Coast: 125,000 tons of pipe; 42,000 tons 
of cold-rolled strip; and 24,000 tons of 
cold-drawn bars. 

The pipe mill is almost finished; other 
expansion should be completed by early 
1948. The program will cost $11.5-mil- 
lion, including the sum paid for a re- 
cently purchased iron ore mine at Eagle 
Mountain, Calif. 

National Steel Corp.—New additions 
to ingot capacity will raise National’s 
total annual capacity from 3.9-million 
tons to 4.7-million tons. At Great Lakes, 
300,000 tons will be added and in 
operation before the end of this year. 
About 500,000 tons will result from a 
new oxygen plant at Weirton, marked 
for completion toward the end of 1948, 
and from a second oxygen plant at Great 





HARDEST-TO-GET STEEL 


Sheet and strip still remain 
the tightest in supply of all 
steel products. All steel com- 
panies are distributing _ this 
hard-to-get steel on an allo- 
cation basis and will continue 
to do so into 1948. 

However, mill expansion for 
turning out flat-rolled prod- 
ucts is building up steadily. At 
least 5-million tons of new ca- 
pacity are scheduled in the in- 
dustry. The following nine 
companies alone now have 4.8- 
million tons in their programs: 


ROE Ned és ccewetaesscane 120,00 
Bethlehem ...........-+. 2,000,000 
a re eee eres 95,000 
Granite City ..cscccewces 300,000 
po ee ery ee Pe 400,000 
ME 6 gc ou RAC a VEU see oe 42,000 
WRN Si Jaden awhelnnsas 800,000 
oe ee ee 200,000 
Bie We RS vcanheees pac 845,000 

WUD a edcsvteneesenes 4,802,000 











Lakes, with the entire program com- 
pleted before the end of 1949. 

National is starting to develop its new 
Weirton mine near Morgantown, W. 
Va. Other parts of the over-all pro- 
gram, with a total cost of more than 
$75-muillion, have brought important in- 
creases in capacity to produce coke, 
hot-and cold-rolled sheets, strip galvan- 
ized sheet, and tinplate. 

Expansion at Great Lakes, first esti- 
mated to boost capacity of cold-rolled 
by 500,000 tons, is now expected to 





produce 750,000 to 800,000 tons. The 
new capacity is due to come in shortly 
after the first of the vear. 

Pacific States Steel Corp.—This com- 
pany at Niles, Calif., is adding a 26-inch 
breakdown mill and four 70-ton open- 
hearths to its present equipment, which 
may add 100,000 tons to its current in- 
got capacity. 

Portsmouth Steel Corp.—Openhearth 
tonnage has been boosted from 45,000 
tons to 54,000 tons a month in the 
past vear; the company hopes to reach 
70,000 tons per month. 

New wire-drawing machines to be in- 
stalled by June, 1948, will double capac- 
ity to 24,000 tons a month. 

e Republic Steel Corp.—Since V-E Day 
Republic has earmarked $108.5-million 
for expansion and improvements. Re- 
public has increased its production ca- 
pacity 17% since 1939 due to enlarged 
and improved furnaces, greater effi- 
ciency, and use of oxygen in openhearth 
steel production, which increases out- 
put of a limited number of furnaces by 
20%. . 

Sharon Steel Corp.—The company’s 
14 openhearth furnaces at the Farrell 
Works have been increased from 100- 
ton to 135-ton capacity through rebuild- 
ing. Sharon expects to add 200,000 tons 
to its annual output of strip steel when 
its present program is completed. Sharon 
has already installed one tube mill with 
a 200-ton monthly capacity, will add 
two more. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—New and addi- 
tional facilities for Big Steel are esti- 
mated to cost $500-million. The fol- 
lowing increases in product capacity are 
covered in the current program of U. S. 
steel subsidiaries: 1,900,000 tons of by- 
product coke; 1,000,000 tons of pig 
iron; 300,000 tons of steel ingots; 845,- 
000 tons of cold-rolled sheets; 500,000 
tons of tinplate; 300,000 tons of tubular 
products; and 80,000 tons of wire prod- 
ucts. 

Most of the new coke capacity started 
to come in last month at Lorain, Ohio. 
The new ingot capacity is in bessemer 
equipment at the same location. Prog- 
ress in West Coast installations is re- 
ported to be coming along nicely. But 
as much as 12 months’ delay has been 
experienced in getting cold-rolling facili- 
ties put to work. 

Many of the Big Steel projects can- 
not be finished in less than three years. 

Wheeling Steel Corp.—Two batteries 
of coke ovens are under construction, 
to cost between $]2-million and $14- 
million. They will be in operation by 
next summer. Added coke supply will 
be fed to two of the three idle blast 
furnaces in the Steubenville (Ohio) area. 
All three of the furnaces are being re- 
modeled. When coke is available and 
furnaces placed in blast, Wheeling will 
get an added 50,000 to 60,000 tons of 
pig iron a month. 
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ON THE ROAD TO A NEW MIAMI BOOM 


Down the $6-million Rickenbacker Causeway next week will be speeding 
new business for Miami, Fla. By the causeway, it’s a 15-minute drive from 
Miami to Virginia Key and Key Biscayne. On the keys, Dade County is 


building Crandon Park—an $11-million, 24-mile ocean beach and recrea- 
tion center. Plans also call for a $1.5-million aquarium and marine labora- 
tory. Shopping centers and a zone for 1,000 high-class homes will provide 
an added lure to the vital tourist trade. 








Tanker Trouble 


Selling surplus tankers 
abroad may boomerang with oil 
pinch looming. Americans want 
more; they aren’t available. 


Congress last June asked oil com- 
panies if surplus tankers could be sold 
abroad without hurting domestic oil 
transport needs. The answer was that 
the U.S. did not need any more tankers. 

Now it develops the experts guessed 

wrong. And the mistake is leading to 
international complications. 
e Sales Protested—This week Sen. Taft 
asked the Maritime Commission to hold 
up sale and delivery of tankers to for- 
eign buyers” until Congress reconvenes 
on Nov. 17. Taft based his request on 
protests he said he had received against 
pending sale of the tankers to foreign 
nations and to foreign nationals. He 
asked for full particulars and indicated 
that he’d carry the tanker transaction 
to the floors of Congress during the 
special session. 

After hearing American oil companies 
say they had enough tankers, Congress 
last summer dropped proposed amend- 
ments to the Ship Sales Act of 1946. 
This law would have kept the Maritime 
Commission from selling war-built tank- 
ers to Europeans until after domestic 
bids had been fulfilled. 

e On the Block—With Navy approval, 
the’ Maritime Commission allocated 
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50% of 536 T-2 type tankers held by 
the government for sale to Europeans. 
The ships were snapped up in short 
order. Another allocation of 96, also 
approved by Navy, were then put on 
the block. Bids were submitted for all 
of them, and 47 have already been sold. 
_ Total sales of the T-2s to Americans 
as of Oct. 1 were 150. Another 198 were 
operating under the general agency 
agreement—which allows an oil company 
or a carrier to operate the tanker for the 
government, make a modest profit, and 
give the ship back for any reason. 
e Soaring and—There were few 
American bids for the tankers during 
the summer. The oil people still thought 
they had enough capacity to satisfy do- 
mestic needs. 

The oil companies knew there would 
be a pinch this fall and winter in the 
supply of gasoline and oil for the pipe- 
. fed Midwest. But they thought the 

East, eee by both tankers and pipe- 

line, would get by on existing transporta- 
tion facilities. It hasn’t worked out that 
way. Demand is running far ahead of 
what was expected. So the companies 
see a shortage ahead for the East unless 
more tankers are used. 
e Handful Left—The largest and most 
modern of the surplus war-built tank- 
ers, the T-3s, had been sold to Ameri- 
cans some time back. Of the next best, 
the T-2s, only a handful was left for 
Americans. 

What happened to the 536 T-2s? 
The Maritime Commission score sheet 
shows that Russia still has four on lend- 


lease; the Army has two and the Navy 





10; nine were lost; two | 
Scrap; nine were damaged 
any use they could be put 
into the general agency ag 
went to the reserve fleet; 5 
American flag operators; 
Americans sailing under )4y 
registry; one to an Americ 
under Honduras registry; 5 \\, 
to Americans before passage of the 30 
Sales Act in 1946; and 
Europeans. 
Lately 47 more ships, to be 
from the reserve fleet, have be 
proved for sale to Europe.ns, > 20 
them a total of 99, and U-S. «: 
150. 
e Hitch—-In September, accordin; | 
the Maritime Commission, Ane: 
bids for the T-2s jumped from a ¢: 10 
to a total, now, of 112. Of these 
37 have been approved so far. The »; 
hitch is that there are only 69 ship 
for sale to U.S. citizens (after th 
set aside for foreigners were dedi 9 
from the stock). This leaves on! 
with which to satisfy at least 7 
Now Sen. Wherry’s Small Bu 
Committee wants Congress, Pre 
Truman, or somebody, to stop the \\ 
time Commission from selling tan 
to Europeans. 
e Injunction?—Prompting by the 
mittee is expected to bring abou: 
injunction—by some American 
can’t buy a tanker—against the com: 
sion. Object: to stop foreign sales, 
call back all those already sold. 
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FORD REALTY DEAL 


The Ford Foundation is disposing 
its real estate holdings in and arou 
Detroit. The nonprofit foundation 
the beneficiary of most of the Ford: 
ily fortune under the wills of Edsel 
Henry Ford (BW-—Jun.12°43,p19 
26’ 47 ,p92). Most of its assets consist 
nonyoting stock in the Ford Motor 
but it owns a small amount of realty. ! 

A big eastern insurance company 
been negotiating with the foundatio: 
acquire some 1,200 acres of land x 
Dearborn. If present plans go throw 
a multimillion-dollar housing pro 
will be built on the tract. 

The deal would probably have be 
completed long since if a Michigan st 
law didn’t stand in the way. It provi 
that out-of-state corporations cat! 
own land in the state except for the 
own use. 

The foundation’s move is of a p 
with an over-all Ford policy: to get 
of all nonautomotive activity 
doesn’t show a commensurate p! 
(BW-—Mar.18’46,p28). The « mips 
has just donated 40 acres of | 
a 200-bed hospital planned oe f 
municipality of Dearborn; its far 
and much of its other real prop« a 
been offered for sale. 
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High nonagricultural employment pinches the labor market 


srdas during war, Business Week survey shows. One difference: 
fginal workers are not being hired in large numbers—yet. 


xe any manufacturer can plan to 
bse production this winter, he first 
ave to take a look at the manpower 
ion in his community. In plant 
plant, it is no longer a shortage of 
ials that is holding down output; 
bd, it is a shortage of workers. 
Phings are just as tight as they ever 
during the war,” says the person- 
manager Of a big midwestem farm 
inery plant. “If we want skilled 
nen, we have to beat the bushes 
iles around and never get as many 
really need.” 
e Figures—Census Bureau figures 
nployment, released last week, tell 
tory in a couple of lines. In the 
ended Oct. 11, nonagricultural 
ovment was just under 50.6-mil- 
| That means about 2-million more 
i are Wi orking now th: an a year ago 
about S-million more than at the 
ie peaks (not counting armed serv- 


employment in the week of Oct. 
48 down to 1,687,000—lowest since 
mber, 1945. This represents a bed- 
minimum for peacetime. Most men 


listed as unemployed are out of 
only because they are in the proc- 


f moving from one job to another. 
) union Mendes: laying plans for a 
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° e . 
third round of wage increases (page 92) 
these figures represent more than all the 
and cost-of-living statistics 
mean that 


price, wage, 
ever put together. They 
when the unions ask for more money, 
the supply and demand equation of the 
labor market will be working their way. 
Already there are plants paying more 
than the national scale to get or keep 
workers with needed skills. 

e Tight Spots—A Business Week survey 
of employers, business organizations, 
and state employment services shows 
that the manpower squeeze is making 
itself felt all over the country. But some 
regions are tighter than others. 

Worst shortages are in the Great 

Lakes region, in the steel towns, in the 
Midwest, and in Texas. New England, 
New York City, the South, and the 
West Coast aren’t quite so pinched. 
e Difference—One big difference be- 
tween the present situation and the war- 
time manpower shortage stands out. So 
far, employers have made little effort to 
bring back marginal workers who made 
up a substantial part of the wartime labor 
force—women, the aged, and the handi- 
capped. Most companies still are taking 
on only able-bodied men for work on 
in-plant jobs. 


The great majority of marginal work- 


ers who came into the labor force during 
the war have now withdrawn. They are 
not actively seeking work and do not 
count as unemployed, even though they 
hold no jobs. 

e Women—In the October, 1947, labor 
force, for example, there were about 
17.5-million women, representing 32‘ 
of all women over 14 vears of age. In 
the wartime peaks there were about 20 
million women in the labor force, rep 
resenting something like 38% of all 
over 14 years old. 

Employers are desperately anxious to 
get women for office jobs—stenograph 
ers, bookkeepers, office machine ope 
ators. But with few exceptions, they 
don’t want women in the plant. The 
usual explanation is productivity. 

“Tt takes four women to do the job 

we ordinarily give one good man,” savs 
the plant manager of a metalworking 
company. “During the war it didn’t 
matter, so long as we got the work donc 
But now I have to watch costs.” 
e Regional Lure—Some employers are 
trying to solve their problems by re 
cruiting workers from less-pinched re 
gions. 

In Illinois, 
three companies—Johns-Manville, Cater 
pillar Tractor, and J. I. Case—that are 
recruiting through downstate areas that 
are supposed to have a surplus of 
workers. 

Two things usually put a crimp in 
plans to bring in workers from other re- 
gions: 


for example, there are 


The nationwide housing § short- 
age. Workers won’t move unless they 
have a promise of satisfactory housing. 
Some companies can offer dormitories 
for single men, but few can take care of 
families. 

The fact that there are scarcely 
any areas now that have labor to spare. 
Any attempt to recruit workers—espe- 
cially skilled—usually brings local em- 
plovers out swinging with both fists. 

The Houston chapter of the Associ 

ated General Contractors recently ad- 
vertised in Indianapolis papers for brick 
lavers. Indianapolis contractors retali 
ated by asking the secretary of the 
How:ton chapter to place a similar ad 
in Houston papers for the Indianapolis 
group. The Houston contractors got 
the point and stopped advertising. 
e Skills—Skilled labor is far shorter than 
unskilled or semiskilled. And, as a rule, 
large towns are feeling the squeeze more 
than small towns. But some plants in 
rural areas report they are suffering in- 
directly from the boom in agriculture. 
Farmers are no longer ured into factory 
work by the promise of good wages: they 
are doing all right on the farm. 

With the steady rise in employment, 
most veterans now have found jobs. The 
“52-20 clubs” are just about extinct. In 
some areas veterans stil) make up a siz- 
able proportion of the unemployed, but 
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BLASTING TO SAVE THE PIECES 


With a handsome bounty on seasoned lumber, wreckers at Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., are applying a gentle touch to their barracks razing. Instead of the 
usual wrecking-bar technique they’re using a new softening agent—dyna- 
mite. Demolitions men spot twenty sticks under each roof, then blast away. 
The method, say the blasters, salvages lumber from the surplus buildings 
that would be damaged by an ordinary hand-done job. 








for the country as a whole the unem- 
ployment rate for veterans has dropped 
from 7% in October, 1946, to 4% in 
October, 1947. The unemployment rate 
for male nonveterans is about 24%. 

@ The National Picture—Here is the way 
the situation shapes up in some of the 
major cities covered by the Business 
Week survey: 

New York City—Employment in Sep- 
tember was about 1% below a year ago, 
but it increased 2% from August to Sep- 
tember. For the remainder of the state, 
employment is up 1.5% over last vear. 

Buffalo—The situation is tighter in 
some wavs than it was during the war. 
At present, there are around 8,000 work- 
ers (many of them unemployable or 
marginal) seeking jobs. A year ago, 
there were 16,000. Production schedules 
so far have not suffered, but manufac- 
turers will make no predictions. 

Atlanta—Labor supply is easier now. 
The new Ford and General Motors as- 
sembly plants had no trouble in getting 
tvpes of labor, but 
their hiring took up all the slack in the 
market for some time. ‘Two-shift opera- 
tions still are common in textile plants, 
but most manufacturers have cut out 
the third shift as too expensive. 

Cleveland—There was a slight drop in 
emplovment in September because lack 
of materials kept some plants from ex- 
panding as thev had planned. On Oct. 
1, there were 35,000 unemploved, but 
bv Nov. 1, this was down to about 32,- 
000. The majority of openings now are 
for semiskilled or unskilled labor. 

Toledo—Skilled workers are desper- 


mechanics and other 
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ately scarce. Unskilled labor is more 
plentiful. Catagories most needed are 
tool makers, tool designers, machine de- 
signers, draftsmen, metal finishers, pat- 
tern makers, office secretarial personnel, 
plumbers, electricians, and sheet metal 
workers. 

In some highly skilled lines, competi- 
tion between Detroit and Toledo indus- 
tries is keen. Recently, several ‘Toledo 
pattern makers were offered higher 
wages by a Detroit employer. This 
forced ‘Toledo employers of pattern 
makers to meet the increase. 

Detroit—\lanpower is tight, not only 
in Detroit but all through Michigan’s 
manufacturing district. Some com- 
panies are talking of taking on women 
shopworkers again, but very few are 
being hired as yet. The manpower 
shortage would be much more acute if 
more materials were available. As it is, 
few manufacturers have enough mate- 
tials for a second shift. 

Chicago—The state employment serv- 
ice says that it can’t begin to fill all re- 
quests it gets from employers. Many 
downstate areas, where a pool of surplus 
workers existed for some time, now have 
none to spare. Small employers say they 
can’t get labor of any kind, skilled or 
unskilled. Some large employers are re- 
cruiting in Joliet, Elgin, Aurora, and 
other communities, bringing the work- 
ers in by bus. 

Sears, Roebuck reports that the labor 
situation in its Chicago retail outlets is 
fairly easy; but its mail-order operation 
is suffering from a worse shortage than 
during the war. A big Loop department 


store says that things ar 
yet so bad as they were \ 
farm equipment manufact 
trouble, especially in its f 


Minneapolis—[n the \\ 
the situation is getting ti! 
is a particular shortage i tex 


apparel lines, with powe 
chine operatots especially Ice 
are practically at wartime peak 
now, says one employiicn 
operator. “That is, except 

Kansas City—Manpowe: 
not tight, but good help is 
kinds of skilled workers are fiard 
—especially pattern mak ne 
makers. But employers genery)) 
get all the help they need. WV ichi! 
Topeka report about the sanic sit 

St. Louis—The manpower situati, 
tight, but employers have jot 
heavily on the marginal worke: 
state employment service says thy 
ally is a labor surplus. Negro 
ment in the area is reported jarg 
before the war because many Ne 
received special training in wartiy 
are unwilling to go back to lov 
ard jobs. 

Texas—The Texas Employment ( 
mission says the labor scarcit 
than it was during the war. ‘Th 
man of the commission estimate 
demand is about as great as the \ 
peak and points out that emp! 
services no longer have th« 
give priority to the most urgen 
This makes the pinch more pain 

Seattle—Manpower in genera 
tight, but there is some pi 
specific skills. E:mplovers still 
fairly selective in their hiring 
worst shortages are office help, 
craftsmen, salesmen, and dom 
(a nationwide problem). 

Portland—The labor market is 
paratively easy. The lumber 
still is having trouble, and ther 
casional shortages in constructio1 

San Francisco—Now that th 
season is winding up, there is no 
age in the Bay area. Trained off 
sonnel is in great demand. Skill 
penters and other craftsmen ar 
get. Otherwise, there is no pro 

Los Angeles—There is a heavy 
for skilled mechanics of all 
employers want men who are gen 
qualified. There is a surplus of 
workers in construction but 
in manufacturing. 

San Diego—Manpower is gt" 
somewhat tighter. Skilled lal 
has been hard to get. Now 
are running into a shortage of 4 
bodied men for semiskilled or unsk 
work. San Diego was one of the tig 
spots in the country during the wa! 
so the present situation 1s S 
But the departure of many temp 
wartime workers has cut heavily in 
region’s labor supply. 


+ 
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ot shortages in building materials 
playing hob with construction sched- 
across the country. 
kcuses—This is not a new experi- 
for builders and contractors: ‘They 
to endure acute shortages of all 
) when postwar building — got 
ed. Then, when building activity 
ed down last winter, there was some 
hg in the materials supply field. 
building activity has spurted 
-Oct.11°47,p36). ‘This increase in 
@truction (at an unusual time of year, 
} has helped dislocate supply. 
lany excuses are offered to grum- 
g contractors for delayed deliveries, 
ing from freight-car and steel short- 
to the recent Florida hurricane. 
matter what the reason, the short- 
S are costing time and money, and 
furnish artificial props to the prices 
ew homes. 
he loudest cries heard in the last 
k concerned the virtual disappear- 
f the nail—in very short supply 
the country. Cast-iron soil pipe 
messure pipe again are hard to get 
t everywhere. Shortages in other 
follow no definite pattern: In 
¢areas, builders were unhappy about 
work (doors, windows, flooring, ply- 
i). In others galvanized sheet metal 
tters, ductwork, flashing) was scarce. 
ie or two areas, rocklath, face brick, 
cement were among the missing. 
here It Hurts—The scarcity of sup- 
shits the builder in various ways— 
of them expensive. It encourages: 
Gray market operations and fancy 
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HOMES are building, but shortages are proving costly for contractors and buyers 


ilding Materials Stay Short 


Spurt of building activity further dislocates supply in 
eral fields. Nails, millwork, metal items, and pipe are hard hit. 
ation will stay tight until next spring—keeping costs up. 


prices (this is especially true right now 
of nails and rocklath); 

(2) The tie-in sale technique (“if you 
want nails from me, buy my lumber’’); 

(3) Allocation of material by manu- 
facturer to favor old customers or to en- 
courage new customers; 

(4)eInventory speculation by dealers 
and distributors, who hold on to sup- 
plies in the hope of a price rise; 

(5) Materials hoarding by subcon- 
tractors, like floor-finishers and _tile-set- 
ters, who turn down jobs unless they 
can furnish materials with their addi- 
tional markup tacked on. 

Unquestionably these practices are 

hitting hardest the small builders, who 
build most of the homes in this country. 
The bigger operators, with enough cash 
for mass-buying, have been able to pile 
up inventories. That practice, too, has 
dislocated the supply picture in many 
areas. 
e For Want of a Nail—The nail situa- 
tion is one of the darkest. Producers say 
that supply and demand cannot possibly 
get into balance until next spring. In- 
creased allocations of steel to wire mills 
are not in the cards. Also the profit 
factor gets into the picture: Some wire 
items other than nails produce bigger 
margins. 

With FHA subsidies killed off last 
spring, nail production began to sag. 
It reached a low in July, picked up a 
bit in August. Trade sources say, how- 
ever, that the current production level 
is lower than August. The diversion of 
steel wire during summer months to 
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wire-tence production was no help either 
@ Millwork—The number two materials 
headache is millwork. Doors are very 
short; windows and flooring are not 
much better. Of course, aluminum and 
steel sash are coming onto the market 
in larger volume, This has helped. But 
deliveries are slow and prices are highet 
According to the Dept. of Commerce, 
hardwood flooring shortages are spotty 
and local. Production has been increas 
ing, and flooring is not in short supply 
in the national picture 

Commerce claims that squawks about 

plywood come mainly from prefab build 
ers, who cannot get enough to stockpile, 
and from aircraft and industrial builders 
Housing grades are said to be in good 
supply. 
@ Better Profit—Shect-metal shapes and 
galvanized items like downspouts and 
gutters, ductwork and flashing — are 
much in demand. Commerce claims 
these low-profit items are shunted aside 
for the heavier grades of sheet. A long 
time shortage is also expected in gal 
vanized sheet, even though mills ar 
working at top capacity. 

Cast-iron soil pipe and pressure pipe 
are about as scarce as they were a year 
ago. Insufficient output is due to re 
moval of subsidies. 

House hardware, hinges, and lock sets 
are short, but not much can be done 
about it. The builders hardware indus 
try is operating at peak level and it will 
be sometime next year before it can 
meet the demand comfortably. 

Klectrical devices and wiring are not 

too hard to get. 
e Continued Squeeze—Accelerated high 
way and public works construction is 
competing with home-building for the 
reduced supply of cement. Stocks are 
going down. A fuel shortage this winte1 
would reduce them further and faster. 

All in all, home-builders are in for a 
materials squeeze at least until early next 
year. And it is a sure bet that new home 
prices are not going to decline until 
building materials shortages end. 


LUSTRON HOUSE ON WAY 


Lustron Corp., nearing completion of 
its financing, 1s now preparing to mass- 
produce prefabricated, porcelain-enamel 
steel houses. Goal is a production rate 
of 30,000 units a year, which the firm 
expects to reach in about nine months. 

Capitalization includes $840,000 cash 
raised through sale of common stock, 
and a $15.5-million RFC loan. The 
loan is convertible into common stock 
after four years at 10 shares for each 
$100. 

The company has leased the war-sur- 
plus Curtiss-Wright plant at Columbus, 
Ohio (BW—Feb.8’47,p18). It will sub- 
let part of its space to General Homes, 
Inc., which will turn out prefab houses 
of different design. 
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ONE TALKS BACK 


And now a desk that talks 
(above). When the boss opens his 
door, a photocell starts a transcrib- 
ing machine which says “Good 
Morning,” briefs him on appoint- 
ments. Made by Sterling Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, the desk also boasts a 
built-in refrigerator and an electric 
razor. 

And for the secretary’s con- 
venience, C. G. Morgan Co., Chi- 
cago, has built the “Circladesk” 
(left), with spacious top, handy 
open compartments. 








DRILL YOUR OWN 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., expects a cur- 
tailment of its fuel supplies from nat- 
ural-gas companies this winter. So it is 
spotting three wells for its own use. 
One is under way near its Allentown 
(Pa.) property; another will be drilled 
nearby. Location of the projected third 
well has not yet been decided. 

This isn’t a new venture for Pitts- 
burgh Steel. For a number of years 
the company has operated eight w ells at 
Monessen, Pa., to supplement purchased 


gas 
®o>- 


PICKLERS’ PICKLE 

Pity the poor pickle packer. 

The public’s present penchant for 
pickles has put purveyors of these palat- 
able provisions in a perplexing position. 
Pickle packers have packed more pickles 
than in any previous packing period. Yet 
it appears possible that the present 
pickle pack may be expended before pro- 
ducers can pick and packers can pickle 
the 1948 planting. 

Specifically, the picture as portrayed 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Assn., in Chicago, is this: 
e Pickle consumption in the year ended 
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Sept. 30 climbed to a record 9,198,280 
bu.; and demand 1S growing at a rate of 
about 1-million bu. a year. 

e The carryover from the 1946 crop was 
only 1,967,306 bu. Whether this will 
be enough to last until the 1947 crop 
of pickling cucumbers can be cured and 
placed on the market is a question. 
e The 1947 intake of cucumbers for 
pickles is estimated at 10,746,316 bu., 
some 700,000 bu. more than last year. 
Packers hope—but aren’t at all sure— 
that this will meet demand and provide 
the needed carryover a year from now. 


ANOTHER CLUTCHLESS CAR 


Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors Corp. is about ready with its 
own automatic transmission. In Janu- 
ary, when the 1948 Buicks come out, the 
Roadmaster series will be equipped with 
a hydraulic transmission that will elim- 
inate the clutch and gear-shifting. The 
transmission is a development of prin- 
ciples used in the “Hell-Cat” tank 
destroyers that were built by Buick dur- 
ing the war. 

Buick is the third G.M. car to be 
equipped with an automatic transmis- 
sion. But Buick’s differs from that used 
on the Olds and Cadillac. 


Ferguson Future 


Sale of Cleveland p}, 
has industry puzzled as to 
move by tractor company, § 
see opportunity for Willys, 


The controversial Ferguso1 tracty 
back in the news this week. This « 
it has the automotive industry oud 
as to: , 

(1) Whether Harry Ferguson, jg 
will continue producing its own tract 

(2) Whether it will try to find a, 
ducer to turn out the light British-y 
tractors on contract; or ; 

(3) Whether it will be satisteg 
make farm implements and tractor 
tachments. 

The guessing was set off by the g 
last week of Ferguson’s Cleveland pj 
to the Fisher Body Division of Cong 
Motors Corp., for use in expandy 
production of station wagon bod 
Ferguson had acquired the Clevely 
Pneumatic Aerol, Inc., plant (BW-f 
1’47,p20) to produce its own tractor 
after Ford decided to drop contr 
manufacture of Ferguson tractors. 

e An Opportunity for Willys—Ma 
while, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc,,: 
nounced last week that it has arrang 
with Ferguson to become a_natioy 
subdistributor of Ferguson farm im 
ments. With some 50 such implen 
to go with its Jeep in farm mach 
applications, Willys has a choice ¢ 
to merchandise its Jeep as a farn 
chine. Making this possible is a 
hydraulic lift, turned out by M 
(Mich.) Auto Equipment Co. The 
gives the driver control over hitche: 
plements which approximates that 
sible in the Ferguson tractor. U 
now, comparatively few implen 
have been available for attachment 
the Jeep. 

Weighing 60 Ib., the lift (retail p 

$187.50) can be attached and remov 
easily. So it does not interfere wit! 
of the Jeep as a truck. 
e Hunt for Producer—The appear 
of Willys on the scene, however, ‘ 
not mean that Ferguson is bowing 
of the tractor picture. 

Ferguson, anxious to be back int 
business of merchandising tractors | 
well as implements, is said to be seat 
ing for a contract producer. Fergusot 
sold on the idea that there is no s 
stitute for its light tractor. It rep 
it has sold all available attachments a1 
combinations during the past six mont 
and has larger commitments for the hr 
six months of 1948. 

But as long as Ferguson has no ‘ 
tor producer, it is evident that Wi! 
dealers will tout their Jeep as the ans 
to the farmer’s prayer. 
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Quality Automatic Motor Starters 


THAT MAKE Allen-Bradley starters outnumbered all other makes 
on the machines shown at the Machine Tool Show 


ANY MACHINE TOOL in eae last September. 
Why? 


EASIER TO OPERATE Because machinery buyers want machines with con- 


trols that operate precisely and accurately... and are 


EASIER TO SELL dependable . .. trouble-free .. . long lived. 


The simplicity of design . .. only one moving part ;;; 
makes dependability an inherent quality of all A-B con- 
trols, Let us send you Bulletin 709. 


Allen-Bradley Company 


ONLY ONE 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis: 
MOVING PART 


SOLENOID MOTOR’ CONTROL 
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How to Become Indispensable 
In a Hurry 


We'd say the way to become indispensable in a 
hurry is to prove your ability to do an important 
job better and cheaper than it's ever been done 
before. This was demonstrated to us by DC 
Antifoam A, which was introduced a little over a 
year ago. Within a few months of its introduction 
several of our customers told us they couldn't 
operate without it. 





DC Antifoam A in a concentration of only 70 parts 
per million prevents foaming of rosin soap solutions. 


In process industries of almost every kind, foaming 
slows up the process, gums up equipment, wastes 
the product, and often creates a fire hazard. 
Yet foaming is often accepted as a necessary evil. 


DC Antifoam A offers a new answer to this problem. 
For example, the cost of defoaming 1,000 pounds 
of one product with DC Antifoam A is 13 cents. Two 
to six dollars worth of ordinary foam suppressors 
priced at less than a tenth the cost of DC Antifoam 
A were required to do this job. 


One processor reports replacing about two gallons 
of the foam inhibitor previously used with one 
ounce of DC Antifoam A, and saving about ten 
man-hours of labor in the bargain. If foam is a 
problem in your business, DC Antifoam A may 
save you a great deal of money. 


DC Antifoam A is described in leaflet G 6-1; 
other Silicone Products, including insulating var- 
nishes, greases, fluids and Silastic* are described 
in Catalog G 1-4. 


“TRADEMARK FOR DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York @ Chicago ® Cleveland ® Los Angeles 
Toronto @ London @® Paris @ Stockholm © Oslo 
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HIROSHIMA POLES of wood were damaged less than those of steel 


How A-Bombs Would Hit Utilities = 














» Abe 
U. S. power systems less vulnerable to atomic attack tha”? 
nder 
Hiroshima, Electrical World survey finds. benter 
» Wi 
Could a few atomic bombs cripple a Highlights of the Hiroshima _ stuigjjures: 
country by knocking out utility systems? are: prger 
Some answers to this question are (1) Underground cable systems weqmtands 
given this week by Electrical World, a undamaged, except lightly at termina\fiiat y 
McGraw-Hill publication. They are (2) Most of the damage to \ ower 
based on a study by engineers of the pole distribution system was caused bgmie W 
Chugoku Electric Supply Co., Ltd., at fire. wuld 
Hiroshima, made six weeks after the (3) Steel poles were particularly s 
bombing. ceptible. AN 
e Conclusions—From the survey, Elec- (+) Reinforced concrete poles 
trical World editors conclude: vived the blast best of all. Har 
e The typical American power system (5) Small-size wires were cut, brokexmedic 
would suffer far less from a Hiroshima- and bummed up to a mile and a half fromfandh 
tvpe bomb than was inflicted on that the blast. Larger sizes were damasclftad | 
city Aug. 6, 1945. least. be use 
e An American system could be restored (6) Damage to pole-top transformesg™g The 
to service quicker, and with less effort and switches was heavy up to a miqjfon | 
and material than needed at Hiroshima. — from the blast. hon f 
e The larger the target city, the truer (7) Fire caused most of the damazgihe 
this would be. to generating plants and substation: rans 
e Of course, a more powerful bomb (8) Radioactive substances did nog™sked 
might change the picture. hurt the system. | 2 
e Report—Two U. S. power men who  e Contrast—In reporting that fire causcqjling 
studied Japanese power resources for the greatest damage, the Japanese suq™@pomnt: 
the Army brought the survey here re- vey made clear that the electric syst¢™jj-orp. 
cently. They are R. M. Van Duzer, Jr., was ignited primarily from a ljacen aerials 
Detroit Edison Co., and E. J. Burger, — structures; most of these buildings we eque 
Ohio Public Service Co. anything but fireproof, or even fire ' = 
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ant. Thus, to the extent that Amer- 
n buildings are more fire resistant 
se at Hiroshima, Electrical 
Forld says, there would probably be 
$ damage to U. S. electric systems. 
Little of the United States’ entire 
wer distribution system is _under- 
und. But our underground networks 
9 more extensive than those of 
other nations. And it is in the 
ser cities that more of the cables 
ie, tha So, if atomic attack 
ts larger cities hardest, it will find 
e electric distribution systems less vul- 
rable. 
At Hiroshima, cables buried two to 
ur feet deep escaped almost undam- 
ed. Fire and blast attacked some ter- 
inals, melting lead sheathing and 
ming insulating paper. Repairs to 
ch damage normally are not difficult. 
Distances—The Japanese report shows 
at all buildings within 6,500 feet of 
¢ blast were completely destroyed or 
med out. Most of them were of wood. 
hose between 6,500 feet and 10,000 
et were about half-destroyed; in this 
bne, even structures of reinforced con- 
ete were destroyed except for the 
terwalls. : 
Only about 10% of the wooden poles 
ithin 330 feet of the blast were dam- 
bed, those only slightly. (This close 
) the bomb blast, the force was almost 
raight down. So the poles thus of- 
red poor targets.) Between 330 and 
300 feet, about 30% of the poles 
ere heavily damaged. From 3,300 to 
600 feet, about 10% were felled or 
amaged. 
| About 75% of the steel poles within 
600 feet of the bomb center failed 
nder the blast. Three steel poles at the 
nter were undamaged. 
Wires—In the vicinity of the blast, 
ires of 3.2 to 4 mm. went down. Those 
rer than 5 mm. were undamaged. In 
Bale American practice, tiie means 
at wires connecting a home with the 
ower poles would be destroyed, but 
e wires on the pole lines themselves 
uld survive. 


an th 


ANDLE WITH CARE 


Hauling radioactive materials for 
iedical use is expensive. To insure safe 
andling, specially equipped trucks with 
ad lining and cadmium plating must 
be used. 

lhe Interstate Commerce Commis- 
jon has just received its first applica- 
ion for this type of motor carrier work. 
he applying frm is W. J. Dillner 
ranster Co., Pittsburgh. The company 
ked for authority to haul radioactive 
hemicals, materials, and special han- 
Hing equipment between all U.S. 
: Westinghouse Electric 
orp. —which will make radioactive ma- 
nals in Pittsburgh—supported Dillner’s 
equest. 
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oP: ] bes I RIDE \ Sally --Galomalic Dkishilin 


To go places on the road you need modern 
transportation. To go places in business you 
need the greatest number of correct answers 
in the shortest possible time. REPLACE 
with FRIDEN...your insurance against costly 
errors. You'll save money too by using Friden 
Methods, developed to produce speedily... 
accurate useful answers to all types of figure 
problems. Ask your local Friden Representa- 
tive for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.+ SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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AMERICAN CHARLEY TRIPP!, 


COACH JIMMY CONZELMAN AND ALL 
COURTESY CHICAGO CARDINALS 


of Power Application 


Third down and goal to go, Twenty 
seconds to turn defeat into victory, to 
rush across a touchdown. Instantly, un- 
disturbed by 60,000 hoarsely yelling 
fans, the coach names the play... the 
quarterback to call it... the freshest 
plunger to execute it... the most vul- 
nerable spot to strike. 

This big-time coach stakes his repu- 
tation on crises such as this a hundred 


times a season. He has survived years 
of white-hot competion, growing grey 
and wise. He is a master of selecting 
the proper method, time and place for 
applying football power. 

Twin Disc Clutch Company engi- 


P rw (pise 


CLUTCHES oN — ORIVES 


| Power Take-ott Torque Converter 


neers also are masters af powes-appli- 
cations- They are as familiarwith pawer 


- transmission and its problems as the 


football coach is with hés-players-and 
the formations of his opponents. Their 
29 years of experience in designing, 
manufacturing and applying the right 
equipment and methods.. clutches, hy- 
draulic drives, or marine gears... is your 
assurance their recommendations will 
produce efficient, economical results. 
Obtain the assistance of Twin Disc 
application engineers. Outline your 
problems in a letter to the Twin Disc 
CLUTCH CoMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Ill.) 


Hydraulic 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 













Tobacco Aid 


CCC's move to buy exces 
of flue-cured crop, created by 
Britain's ban on buying, put; 
market back in running. 


The chant of the tobacco auct 
could be heard in the mark« 
houses of the Southeast again thi, \ 
The tobacco raisers have finally fo, 
a buyer for that part of their crop th, 
had become a drug on the market 
Britain banned further purchase he 
leaf in this country for 1947. The - uver 
is the Dept. of Agriculture’s Comm 
Credit Corp. 

Two weeks ago, growers in Virgini, 
and North Carolina had become so fex,. 
ful they could not sell their crop ther 
closed the auction markets. Spokesmen 


a 
a 
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“Easy” is the word to apple- 
pickers, who sometimes show 
more enthusiasm than cau- 
tion in their work. Last year, 
careless handling sent $2-mil- 
lion worth of damaged apples 
down the cull chutes of pack- 
ing plants. This year, Wash- 
ington State Apple Commis- 
sion is taking no chances. 
Throughout the state, which | 
supplies nearly a third of the 
nation’s apples, posters warn 
workers: “Bruised apples rot 
eel ” The tree-to-retailer cam 
paign covers orchard workers, 
pac ing plants, and warehouses 
of 2,500 jobbers—all to mak¢ 
sure that Washington apples 
are in the pink when they 
reach the market. 


BRUISER BEWARE! 
| 


ed 
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Showing how great markets 
are brought closer to you 


) Tear. 
> they 
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nternational House and International Trade Mart—two non- 
profit trade-promoting organizations that will put you in closer 
puch with customers in Latin America, will give you global 
ales opportunities—right on the spot—in New Orleans, U. S. A. 


\ 





(Further reducing marketing costs—barge lines now operate on 
he Mississippi River to Minneapolis; on tributaries to Chicago 

? nd Pittsburgh; and east and west on the Intra-Coastal Canal 

providing New Orleans’ industries with substantial savings. 


Up-to-the-minute information now available 


| fH for your business. Check material desired 


(] “Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter”—32 fact- | 
packed pages, graphically showing today’s business | 
opportunities in New Orleans. 

L) Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via | 
New Orleans.in comparison with other ports. 

(] Full and confidential information specially applicable [ 
to. your business and to location of your plant here. | 

Aitoch your letterhead ond mail today to N. O. Ass'n. of Commerce 

or Greater’ New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, Lo. ] 

Note: Special opportunities now for manufacturers of: Women | 
and children's apparel; paint and varnish products; glass 

\ containers, glassware, plastics. J 
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You reach world markets—easily, speedily, economically—from 
your plant in New Orleans. Direct steamship connections and 


cost-cutting port facilities bring expanding foreign trade within 
most profitable range. 


Just outside the city—a wealth of natural resources, Here you 
have abundant supplies of oil and natural gas, sulphur, salt, 
limestone, and other minerals—together with timber and agri- 
cultural raw materials for tomorrow’s chemurgic products. 


GREATER 
NEW ORLEANS 


Jy 


2, 
%, 


Gives your plant the 


3 essentials for profit 2 
Be 
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for the industry met in Richmond, p>»: 











AFTER YOU GET BACK FROM THE SHOW 


— don’t get off this one train of thought 


Don’t sidetrack all those ideas on new products, markets 
and cost-reduction which you brought back, red hot, from 


Chicago—just because you lack plant facilities, equipment, or 
hours in the day. 

Take your new ideas—or your bothersome old problems—to 
Taft-Peirce, where you will find all these services and products 
at your ready command: 

Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing: To your 
specs or blueprints, the T-P Contract Division will tool and 
produce anything from a single tool or part to complete 
mechanisms in lots of any quantity. 

Special Gear Cutting & Grinding, Thread Milling & Grind- 
ing: A new department with ample capacity for cut or ground 
gears and threads of all types. 

Standard Machine Tools: The No. 1 Precision Surface 
Grinder and the 6” Rotary Surface Grinder for high precision 
and fine finish on small flat work. The New Taft-Peirce Spline 
and Gear Grinder. The Taft-Peirce Back Spot Facing Machine. 
Production and Inspection Tools: Sine bars and fixtures, 
squares, surface plates, bench centers, angle-measuring equip- 
ment, etc. 

Standard & Special Gages: All types of AGD Standard plain 
and thread plug, ring, and snap gages. Special designs to 
specification. The new Taft-Peirce CompAlIRator air gage. 
Magnetic Chucks: Rectangular, rotary, and tilting-base chucks 
of exclusive T-P SUPERPOWER design. Magnetic V-blocks 
and angle plates. 

Write to The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


for Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 

















CCC to act. The upshot was that ¢¢¢ 
agreed to buy between $20-m:!Jion ,.; 
$25-million worth of flue-cure 

(the principal cigarette leaf). 

e Britain’s Buying—Prior to ‘he ba 
Britain—normally the heaviest for... 
purchaser of U.S. flue-cured eaf~hy 
been buying on a limited scale Rest, 
tive taxes on cigarettes (BW —Apr. 264 
p118) and a 20% slash in the U.S , 
bacco quota had had a restrain fect 
Nevertheless Britain had already go». 
tracted for about 155-million 
out of the 1947 crop. That was abou; 
quarter of the amount marketed. Befor 
the war Britain might have been «. 
pected to take up 50% of the supply 

This year’s flue-cured crop of },3)/. 
million Ib. is almost up to last yea 
record of 1,353-million lb. This bumy 
production, coupled with the decreax 
demand, in many instances has already 
forced CCC to meet the government 
pledge to the farmer of 90% of pany 
(40¢ a Ib. on flue-cured this season). ' 
ein Addition—The purchase progriy 
is over and above the regular loan pro 
gram. CCC officials said the buving 
would probably go on until the fue. 
cured markets close for the season some. 
time after the year’s end. They also said 
they expected the British would eventy: 
ally take the tobacco off CCC’s hand: 

The tobacco that Commodity Credit 
is buying is of the same grade and qui! 
ity ordinarily bought by the Britis! 
However, it would be available to an 
foreign buyer. 

e Effect on Burley?—On the other hand, 
growers in the burley belt, which center 
in Kentucky, aren’t expressing too much 
worry over the British ban. Burley ex 
pots haven’t éver been large; ‘Britain 

as never been much interested in this 
type of leaf. 

Nevertheless, not all observers are 
complacent. Some express fear that do. 
mestic tobacco companies wil] find 
themselves overbought on flue-cured and 
less than ordinarily interested in burle: 
when auctions for that leaf open in De- 
cember. 

This year’s burley crop is down to 
552-million Ib. from last year’s 665-mi- 
lion. But that’s still 150-million [. 
above prewar standards. 



























SMOKING PERMITTED 


Smoking at Ford Motor Co. will be 
permitted after Nov. 15—for all male 
workers. 

Under the management of founder 
Henry Ford, smoking in offices was 4 
bad breach of etiquette; in the plants, 
a matter for discipline. President Hen 
Ford II, however, has announced th 
smoking will be allowed in all Ford 
plants and offices—except in areas COM 
taining fire hazards. And except 1 


women. 
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They're Alike 


WHETHER YOU SEE THEM ; 
IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER ...OR IN SAUK CENTER, MINN. 


Of course, they look alike. They dress alike— 
and they think alike—for intelligent, news- 
minded people are distributed over this 
country with a pepper shaker. They live every- 
where—and they share the same outlook and 
interest in the world today. 

One sure guide to families with affluence and 
influence is their readership of news magazines. 

With more than a million circulation, one- 
third of all the families who take news maga- 
zines today depend on Pathfinder for sane, 


salty, human news reports. They are people 


who are outstanding in home ownership, in- 
come, and community leadership right across 
the whole country. 

Pathfinder is a direct approach to such 
people in the important Main Street towns— 
the trading centers for some of America’s 
richest communities, where more than half of 
the nation’s retail buying power is found. 

Have you seen the new Pathfinder story? 
Just phone or drop usa line, atWashington Sq., 
Philadelphia—or at our offices in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. 





OVER 1,000,000 ALERT, NEWSMINDED 
FAMILIES READ PATHFINDER TODAY 


FARM JOURNAL INC., also publishers of FARM JOURNAL—BIGGEST in the country, GRAHAM PATTERSON, President. 
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2 TUBING 
ti IDLE PIPELINE is gaunt symbol of curtailed work on Columbia Basin irrigation be 
q. 
; | bi * 
ts Several billion lineal feet of strip and Co um la Basin S OwsS Down 
ti sheet — are vo oma pr pternncet > bes ; 
f eeesaueianae beneehehl: Gace Vast federal irrigation project in Washington State is set 
; me hpecvar Bes dig weed roys and | back by appropriations cut. But Westerners believe it can still grow 
joist, decking, roofing, siding, etc | steadily into a new market area of 300,000 people. a 
These same shapes may also, in auxiliary risions 
Yoder equipment, be welded, curved, For the first time in two booming 1,100 men. By February, 1948, Recl: MMjlume, 
“Sate eh deg 0 years, there was an apartment for rent mation spokesmen indicated last week, MM this b 
line, usually without reduction in speed at Moses Lake, Wash.—and no taker. construction on the irrigation works \ he Ne 
or added labor cost. One small, relatively hat fact made page one news in the _ be virtually at a standstill. + alll 
inexpensive Yoder Cold Forming Ma- Columbia Basin Herald, published in ¢ Congressmen on Tour — Swingin: H.sp 
chine, with only one operator, normally the busy town that calls itself the “heart through the West recently, three repre ee 
produces 38,000 lineal feet per day, at f she Weat’s ecwedt $199 caiaiiciees ad tn 0 A be a rent, | 
a cost far lower than obtainable by any Oo ne ests newes empire. : — a Ives oO C: ouse : ppropm 1110 its, C 
other method or equipment. A week later the Herald carried an- Committee studied at first hand thi Matied 
Yoder-engineered production lines are other sign of harsh times. It was a full- bold rebuilding of nature. At Grand 
constantly replacing older methods, at page advertisement announcing State Coulee Dam, they saw the blu ry we 
big savings in unit cost. Yoder engineers Furniture Co.’s “auction close-out; leav- pounded waters of the Columbia River, J t< 
oat ey Se eer ing Moses Lake; quitting for good.” backed up 151 miles to the Canadian ry 
without cost or obligation on your part, | ® Lack of Funds—Why is business slow- border. From this reservoir, water wi > om 
THE YODER COMPANY ing down in the million-acre area of cen- be lifted 280 ft. by the largest water PTS?" 
5530 Walworth Ave. @ Cleveland 2, Ohio tral Washington that irrigation some pumps ever built (BW —Jul.20°46.p+ 
day will make green (BW—May18’46, and sent coursing through the majestic 
COLD FORMING p21)? The answer is simple: The proj- Grand Coulee canyon. 
: ect is running out of money. Afterwards, the committee member 
YODER By mid-October, the Bureau of Recla- drove through sagebrush land, 50 : 
\ mation had dismissed 1,000 men from southward. Here, where irrigated water 
pore its construction force. Contractors, do- would reach the first farmlands, the 
SUTTING AND ing the bulk of the work, had let nearly saw the start of excavation for vast 
nals, siphons, and tunnels, and dams for Jipes H. | 


NO. I0 OF A SERIES 


Curtis Publishing 


is expanding in Pennsylvania 


The Curtis Publishing Company is building a 
gigantic, new publishing plant at Sharon Hill, 
a suburb of Philadelphia. The printing, binding, 
and shipping operations of The Saturday Evening 


Post will ultimately be located here. 


and equipped, will be the most thoroughly 
modern printing and publishing establishment 
in the world. The company’s publishing and 
editorial operations in the eleven story building 
which occupies a whole city block at Inde- 
pendence Square in Philadelphia will continuc 








The new Curtis plant represents an investment 
of many millions of dollars and, when completed 


NTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED TRADES are one of the major 
jisions of business in America, doing a $2,500,000,000 annual 
ume, and Pennsylvania is one of the most important States 
this business. In periodical publishing alone, Pennsylvania 
he No. 2 State. 


t publishing is only one of the major industries in Pennsylvania. 
is State is No. 1 in steel, hosiery, knitted goods, linoleum, 
ent, glass, refractories, ice cream, electric generators, coke, 
its, cigars, chocolate, railroad cars, steam engines, full- 
elled fine watches and many other industries as varied as these. 
Ry we suggest specific locations in Pennsylvania suited to 
ur requirements? We shall be glad to give you detailed 
ofmation on raw materials, labor, plant sites, markets, 
ight, etc. Write to Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
etisburg, Pa. 
COMMONWEALTH OF, 


Pennsylvania 


pet 


Orus J. Matruews, Secretary of Commerce 








ts H. Durr, Governor 


there on their — scale. Approximately 7,000 
workers will 


employed in these two plants. 


Architect's drawing of new Curtis plant now under construction at 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Curtis’ present publishing plant, long established at Independence 
Square in Philadelphia, which continues on its present scale. 
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storage reservoirs. But on more than 
half the jobs, equipment lay idle and 
work had ceased. 

e Wasteland to Farms—What the con- 
gressmen were inspecting is the world’s 
largest irrigation project. For 50 years, 
it had been a dream of pioneers. Under 
the grand scheme, water from the Co- 
lumbia would turn the surrounding rich 
wastelands into a lush, settled area with 
12,000 to 15,000 farms. 

In cold cash, the value of farm prod- 
ucts, calculated on the basis of 1927-40 
prices, would average $46-million a year. 
This sum is greater than the value of 
the products of some entire states and 
equivalent at current prices to from 
$100-million to $200-million a year. 

Including cities and towns of the area, 
some reclamation officials estimate that 
the population in time might range be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000, contrasted 
with 10,000 in 1940. 

But that would be some time off. The 
project is not now expected to be fin- 
ished before 20 or 25 years. 

e Cut Back—Last year, the Reclamation 
Bureau souped up its postwar goals in 
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GRAND COULEE DAM (above) creates a lake that will provide source of water to tw 
the surrounding wastelands into farms covering a wide area (map, left) 


an effort to give war veterans an oppor- 
tunity to settle on the land sooner. ‘The 
bureau asked for $27.5-million—but 
Congress lopped off $10-million. This 
appropriation, plus carryover from last 
year, leaves a little over $21.3-million 
for construction in the current fiscal 
year. 

As a result, contractors began cutting 

down their operations, closing some jobs 
entirely. What’s more the Reclamation 
Bureau has eliminated altogether the use 
of its day-labor force at Grand Coulee. 
This action halted work on the main 
pumping plant and feeder canal, which 
are essential to the delivery of any water 
for irrigation. 
e First Step—T'o Westerners seeing water 
waste over the spillway at Grand Coulee, 
it is as though the gates to Eden had 
been slammed in their faces. But, ag- 
gravating as delay might be, there is an 
advantage in a slower, more orderly de- 
velopment of the area. For taking water 
to the land is only the first step. 

This is now largely empty land. There 
is little agriculture in the area. New 
houses and farm buildings must be 
erected, wells must be drilled for vear- 
round domestic water, fences built, farm 
machinery bought, schools put up, proc- 
essing, and shipping plants constructed. 
e Vast New Market—Here will live a 
vast new market for manufacturers. This 
is a market for all the equipment that 
goes with a farming community: trac- 
tors, harrows, trucks, tires, creamery 
equipment, cannery supplies. And it’s a 
market for all the commercial equip- 



































ment that goes into a community, fi 

printing presses and drycleaning f: 

ities to typewriters and insurance. 
No one has yet placed a dollar tag 





all the capital equipment required i yocts 
an area of 300,000 persons. But it Mover. 
certain to be far in excess of the Sf pect ; 
million to be spent for the irrigatofiy oy. } 
works alone. t 4 
e Studies Made—The development dt 
the region will be no hit-or-miss ata poy | 
From the outset the Bureau of Re¢ And 
tion has recognized a responsibility iq 
tending far beyond merely the d ttle: 
of water to land that now does not ¢ o Kee 
a tree. recog’ 
Seven years ago the bureau brow: deter 
together a hundred scientists, « gree! 
mists, farmers, and businessmen, | t d 
federal, state, and local governmcn' 4m; 
and private business. To them it to the 
celed out 28 major projects for stud quick 
and detailed report. For 
e “Not Alone Insure”—““The avai! etha 
of an adequate supply of water for 1 cidere 
tion will not alone insure to the « ermi 
settler responsible prospects of suc ottley 
the bureau warned at the time. Hen tion 
it said, its “task will not be comp!cta this , 


until the project has been made in ti on da 
a land of new opportunity for lac] 
titudes who will there seek econ crowt 
security and social welfare. If the | ce 
ect is to be not merely a land rts 
but also a land of attainable hop Ht 
within reason, for people of ind 
integrity, many problems must be s 





° Big 







before the advance of settlers.” 
Out of these studies have come ! 7 
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ports on a wide range of problems. They 
cover, for example, what crops will grow 
best in every locality and type of soil; 
how large farms should be and how laid 
it. They discuss what processing plants 
ind marketing facilities will be needed; 
how irrigation costs should be divided. 
(nd they look into the ways finaacial 
d may be provided for the needy 
ettler 
*Keeping the Balance—Markets, it is 
recognized, play as big a part as soil in 
letermining crops. There is common 
greement that new production must 
it disturb the markets for established 
ms. Nothing would be more harmful 
the settlers or would sour the nation 
ticker on Columbia Basin. 
For this reason, the development of 
ethaps 50,000 acres a year is now con 
dered most practical. This pace would 
ermit the government to oversee new 
ettlers; it would allow gradual absorp 
tion of the increased production. For 
this reason, too, heavy emphasis is laid 
n dairying, since the Pacific Northwest 
lacking in that line. Now the rapid 
wth of the Pacific Coast, during and 
the war, has encouraged farm ex- 
to believe that expanding markets 
Coast will readily absorb new pro- 
m from Columbia lands. There’s 
much less concern about surplus. 
* Big vs. Little—In the report on agri- 
il processing industries, research- 
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GENERATORS in Grand Coulee powerhouse will eventually furnish power to siphon 
water out of lake to irrigate land. In meantime, they help ease Northwest's power shortage. 











ers agree that a few large plants would 
be more efficient than many small ones. 
In the dairy industry, they point out, 
such plants could return farmers from 
$l-million to $2-million a year more 
But there is no agreement how to pre 
vent the growth of many small inefh 
cient plants—whether by promoting 
monopoly, cooperatives, or federal con 
struction, or through zoning and licens- 
ing, or by an educational campaign 
Just where the large cities and whole 
sale distributing centers will grow up is 
the great gamble of the area. The Rec 
lamation Bureau has done an effective 
job of preventing speculation on farm 
lands. But it has no control over cits 
property or the location of cities. Fou 
transcontinental rail lines serve the area, 
and residents at almost every whistl« 
stop look on themselves as the nucleus 
for a city of the future. 
e Up and Down—When work began on 
irrigation facilities after the war, land 
prices zoomed at Ephrata and Moses 
Lake (BW—Apr.26'47,p50), the two 
chief towns of the moment. Outsiders 
called it a boom. Residents, sensitive of 
the hint that a bust would follow, re 
sented the term. So they looked, instead, 
on rising prices as the start of a long 
and almost unlimited growth in which 
land prices discount expansion for some 
vears ahead. 
Later, after contractors had let some 











Euergthing 2 high 
Gut the cost... 
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PEASE “22-W” 
BLUEPRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


HIGH SPEED — up to 20 feet per 
minute of finished prints — prints 
all ready for use. 


HIGH QUALITY — prints are un- 
surpassed for flatness ; clean, sharp 
lines and brilliant, blue back- 
grounds. 


LOW COST — surprising savings 
per square foot, especially when 
used for volume production. 

Why not investigate the Pease 
*22-W” Blueprinting Equipment? 
NOTE: If your printmaking re- 
quirements call for Whiteprints in 


addition to Blueprints, investigate 
PEASE “88-R” or ‘“55-G.”’ 


PEASE ‘'22-W" 


Free! 





THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 
2608 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
I am interested in receiving more information 
and prices on 
O PEASE ‘'22-W"’ [) PEASE ‘'88-R 
C) PEASE ‘'55-G 
I shall be glad to receive a free book 
describing PEASE equipment. 
Name_ 
Company 
Address_ 
City : 


Position 
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Attach coupon to your 
letterhead for a 238- 
page book of valuable 
information on the 
complete PEASE line. 
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output stays up 


with fluorescents’ 
best friend... 


WATCH DOG’ STARTERS 


Employees spirits get a lift — and so do production curves — 
when you put in fluorescent lighting. But, in order for that lighting 
to provide the nonflickering, even-value illumination that keeps 
eyestrain at a minimum, fluorescent lamps need the protection of 
Watch Dog starters. 

These vigilant starters are always on the job, ready to cut failing 
lamps out of circuits as soon as their useful life ends. They stop 
the nerve-wracking On-Off, On-Off that so often keeps workers’ 
efficiency low. 

They befriend your expense sheets, too, by guarding ballasts, 
and by keeping maintenance and replacement costs low. 

General Electric Watch Dogs are easy to install, and are always 
safe to specify. You'll find that service men like their positive oper- 
ation, and appreciate the trouble that they eliminate. 

Watch Dogs are only one of the complete line of accessories 
which General Electric makes, to help you make the most of 








fluorescent lighting. Better 


check with your lighting con- Saini tlaithiaaelait lanai acai 


tractor, ofr supplier, to make Electric starters, lampholders, 
sure that the fixtures you buy ard other accessories, write 
and the lighting systems you Section 60-1110, Appliance 

ies and Merchandise Department, 
operate are G-E equipped all General Electric Company, 
the way through. Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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UNUSED STEEL bars for reinforcing q 


crete work lie idle at Columbia Basin Proje 


| help go, other workers, seeing the tr 
| quit and headed south to the adja 
| Hanford atomic energy project. 
| e The Squeeze—As laborers left t! 
rigation basin, business fell off, squ 
| ing’ merchants who were long on h 
and short on cash and business s 
Too many second-rate businessme1 
been drawn in by the earlier 
town aspects, one Chamber of C 
merce official acknowledges. Now + 
towns are settling down to a slowe: 
more orderly development. 

The next move is up to Congres 
January the Dept. of Interior wil 
for a deficiency appropriation of §$ 
million to $15-million. What will ! 
pen is not clear. As the House A 
propriations subcommittee _ left 
“West’s newest empire,”’ some mem! 
conceded that America needed 


they made no promises on approp: 
tions. 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Braniff Airways inaugurated a 0 
service for its passengers recently. It v 


tions in any city it serves. 

The line has made special arrang 
ments with 62 hotels in various 
on its routes. Passengers don’t have t 
stick to these, however; they ma\ 
quest space in any hotel, whether 
not it is on the list. 

The idea isn’t entirely new. Seve! 
airlines gave similar service on a limit 


promote it very heavily. Braniff says 
the first line since the war to make hot 
reservations; the first ever to do it 
a system-wide basis. 
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land in agricultural production. Bi 


now make and confirm hotel reser: 


basis before the war, but they didn! 
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scation Problem 


Plant-wide shutdowns in 
eland helped industry last 
mer. But railroads, truckers, 
rts didn’t like them. 


or the past year or so, more and 
companies have been solving 
yacation problems the easy way. 
- have closed down their plants 
two weeks and let all their em 
ees take a holiday at the same 
(BW—Jun.21’47,p16). Most firms 
have tried this system like it. But 
» always has been a nagging ques- 
- What would happen if everybody 
# to have the vacation shutdown at 
est—Last summer, the Cleveland in- 
rial area furnished a partial test 
e of a test than it meant to. Over 
) Cleveland plants shut down tight 


‘cing Cop 


In Proje ost simultaneously. Prompt and 

complaints arose from truck 

tr railroads, public utilities, and 
Adjaccol:by resort operators. 

ist week the Cleveland Chamber 

a | Commerce completed a careful 

squc ly of the shutdowns and _ their 


mh cts on other industries. ‘The cham- 
concludes that no one was seriously 
1en rt or inconvenienced last summer. 
t it leaves open the question of what 
| happen if more companies join the 
OW “S@itdown parade next year. 
vel dvantages—The survey got detailed 
lies from 51 companies, employing 
es 500 people. Almost all the firms 
‘1! eed that the principal advantages of 
shutdown are: 
lt provides a convenient time for te- 
irs to buildings and. rearrangement of 
pment, 
It simplifies the problem of substi- 
M’i@tions to handle the duties of em- 
Bivces on vacation. 
lt eliminates the problem of sched- 
ng vacations to suit individual pref- 
LOS, 
Jisadvantages—Employees generally 
ed the shutdown system. But there 
ne re some complaints. The fixed date 
It wifMMoiled the plans of husbands and 
scr2@@\ves working in different plants, and 
ietimes upset long-standing vacation 
ang rangements. 
citi: Hotel men and resort operators pro 
ve “sted against the whole idea. Their 
v rf@eument is that they have to deal with 
‘T “T@ short enough season already; any- 
ng that concentrates the vacation 
vera gad forces them to turn people away 
nitec™Mtead of accommodating them at a 
idn i@terent time. 
Pileap—The transportation committee 
lot the Chamber of Commerce reported 
mmously that the mass shutdowns 


2 Rt 





33 YEARS’ USE OF XS GLUE BY RAILWAY EXPRESS AND OTHER 
LEADING SHIPPERS DEFINITELY PROVES ITS DEPENDABILITY 


You can forget about label troubles and shipping claims when you 
use XS Labeling Glue. It comes ready to use with brush or machine 
. .. flows on smoothly . . . tacks immediately . . . and holds fast on 
wood, paper or fibre — regardless of the weather. 

Shipping men like to use XS Labeling Glue. It iseasy apply... 
never builds up on pots or brushes . . . and never harms the skin, eyes 
or clothing. XS Glue is also ideal for label overcoating and case 
sealing to further protect your shipments. 
ose 


Try a5 gallon sample container. Mail the attached coupon — NOW! 





We want to try XS Labeling Glue 
that is used by the nation's leading 
rail and air express shippers. Here's 
our check for $7.00 — the special 
introductory price of 5 GALLONS of 

XS LABELING ADHESIVE, shipped express prepaid. (Write 

for quantity prices.) 


MR 


COMPANY -_ 
STREET. 


CITY. ZONE___STATE 

Mail your order to: NATIONAL ADHESIVES, 270 Madison 
Avenue, NEW YORK 16; 15 Elkins Street, BOSTON; 1305 
Germantown Avenue, PHILADELPHIA; 17 Edgewood Ave- 
nue, ATLANTA; 1200 South Front Street, NEW ORLEANS: 
3641 South Washtenaw Avenue, CHICAGO; 735 Battery 
Street, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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e bad for transport operations. The 
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A new research center will be a 
star ball carrier in Johns Manville’s 
drive for the market. Re- 
cently the company unveiled the 
first of the five or six buildings that 
will make up the project near Man- 
ville, N. J. This two-story structure, 
devoted entirely to product re- 
a unique combination of 


postwar 


SCa4rc h, 1S 
laboratories 
experimental 


and pilot plants for 
production. 


FLEXIBLE 





CONTROL-room “switchboard” gets data on insulation tests 


Manville Builds New Home for Industrial Research 








walls can be removed to handle 


On one side of a dividing prom- 
enade are the laboratories where 
tests like the ones on thermal con- 
ductivity (top, left) are under way. 
A step across the corridor takes re- 
search technicians into their own 
pilot plant (top, right), busy on new 
angles in industrial insulation. The 
factory area has ten separate sec- 
tions, each handling a_ particular 
group of products. 


“extras” 


PILOT plant works out production kinks on imaterials 





Flexibility keynotes the building 
design. Built on a modular prin- 
ciple (a basic standardized dimen- 
sion—B W —Sept.1 3’47,p54) the lab- 
oratories have relocatable partitio 
(bottom, right) that can be quick]; 
shifted when more or less space 
needed. The rear wall of the fact 
area also uses the movable sections 
to permit additions—or to house ex- 


tra-long equipment (bottom, left). 





PIPING between partitions saves laboratory space 








committee found that orders to sup- 
pliers not ship during the vacation 
period did not prevent shipments from 
arriving while the plants were closed. 
As a result, railroad cars, badlv needed 
clsewhere, stood idle on sidings. 

Motor freight carriers testified that 
widespread shutdowns would flood 
every warehouse in the area. 


44 
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PARKING COMMISSION 


One way for a city to cope with that 
worrisome parking problem: Set up 
municipal parking commission, and let 
it do the worrying. 

Inglewood, Calif., has done just that. 
The seven-man body, appointed by the 
mayor and the city council, has jurisdic- 


tion over street parking, parking mete! 


and privately owned parking lots. 

The commission is also auth 
to acquire sites for municipall\ 
ated parking lots. 
ment with various 
them: 


wavs 


+ 


fees collected by attendants; ! 


It plans to expe 
of runn 


collected by parking meters; and f: 


parking. 
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1. Take top quality . You get one-piece, 9. Add smooth . Modine 
brazed construction, red brass tubes and copper fins scientifically designed venturi inlet, velocity genera- 
in new Modine design. That means greater strength, tor and adjustable, curved deflector blades give you 
longer life, continuous high heat transfer, better uniform, quiet heat delivery, positive penetration of 
performance, even after years of operation! cold air strata near floors. 





3. Plan on easy insta! . Forget about 4. Choose the right 

expensive supports, extra labor costs with Modine. flexible heat delivery gives you even temper 
Patented center supply and return connections mean precisely controllable for perfect comfort, 
unit can be suspended directly from supply line with Like light, you can beam, flood, or gently 
complete safety, installation savings up to $10 per unit. heated air where and when you want it. 











SULT: The Quality Unit Heater for your Needs! Fa 


Modern, streamline Modine unit heaters are Mo, 


Dy, 
easy on the eyes and ears —and your pocket- 50g (NE Ma 


~ 


: Rac; Dog 
book too! 47 basic capacities mean the right me, w.ven 
unit for any app!‘cation. 1) Horizontal Deliv- Yes; Ons; 
ery Types for gei eral industrial applications. 

2) Vertical Delivery Types for overhead in- 

stallation. 3) Power Throw Types for special 

high velocity use. Look for Modine’s repre- 

sentative in the “Where-to-Buy-it’’ section of 

your phone book, or send in coupon at right. 


~ UNIT 
dine HEATERS 








STAMP 


150 ENVELOPES 
A MINUTE ... 











are y 




























e with the 
13 MULTIPOST* STAMP AFFIXER 
Li} 

Nie HIS handy, compact machine is fast—will affix as many as 150 


ee ed te 
4y itliew™ 


stamps a minute! Thus, it greatly speeds the preparation of 
outgoing mail, cuts mailing costs, eliminates postage waste and 
keeps mailings neat, clean and business-like in appearance. 
Multipost has a special lock-out device that prevents its use by 
any except authorized persons. An automatic counter keeps track 
of postage used. And its positive adhesion principle makes stamps 
stick. Accepts a full coil of 560 stamps and can be used to affix 
stamp-size labels or stickers, For getting the day’s mail out on 


schedule, use the Multipost. Call your USPM specialist today. 


USPM SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO MEET EVERY MAILROOM NEED 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—expert planning, 
systems and equipment to fit your particular requirements. 
Vor full information, send for our “Blueprint” Folder. Write 
Department BW-117. 





Metered Mail Systems ...Letter and Parcel Post Scales ...Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 


Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MMERCIAL 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 









Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


* 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronfo 1, Ontario ee (0) 54 P O RAT I O N 
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LONE STAR HEAD, E. B. Gera 


dicts growing output for Texas pig ir 


AC | 
in 


Texas Pig Iron fo 
Daingerfield plant tupatic 


eput 


out first production in we 
might turn out to be integr: . 





steel industry for state. 


Texas has just taken its first « 
step toward developing its ow! 
grated steel industry. Last week ¢! 
Star Steel Co.’s big blast fum 
Daingerfield turned out its first pig 
e Christmas Present—T'o the com; 


2,600 stockholders throughout 





| mas present. The ribbon it wa % 


| capacity before year’s end. 





this news was like a premature ( 


with made it look even prettier: | 
Germany (picture), Texas oil oj 
and new president of Lone Sta 
sure that the new furnace would be 
on its way to its 1,200-net-ton 


The company already has orders 
books for its whole production 
most of these is a paid-in-advance 
of $500,000 for pig iron fron 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Deliveries t 1 
are to be made as soon as Lone St 10 
met its commitments for pig iron Mt w 
the veterans’ housing program. . | 
e $31-Million Plant—The plant qyit! 
built as a part of the war emergenc' fi 
gram. Together with government 








mar 














Im 












coal fields in Oklahoma, it represeojjmint 
total capital investment of $31-m 
It is under three-year lease to Lone fuss 
with option to purchase at $7.5-mi. tica 

Lone Star took over the Daing« vO 
plant from the War Assets Admin fitab 
tion last winter (BW —Mar.1 5’+7.p-#san 
To help finance the deal, it negot{sho 
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yan $1,250,000 from the RFC. 
:. matched, dollar for dollar, working 
jtal subscribed on two occasions by 
e Star's Texas stockholders. 

lock Changes—When the company 
first organized in 1942, 50,000 
res of stock were issued at $10. The 
spany was reorganized in the spring 
1947. An additional issue of $500,000 
H to be sold to meet the government 
yirements for acquiring the plant. 
lowing the reorganization, al] unis 
d common stock was withdrawn from 
market at $1.50 a share. 

Under the direction of Dr. George H. 
derson, vice-president, Lone Star is 
pnding $1.5-million for capital im- 
pvements at Daingerfield. A produc- 
n crew of between 700 and 800 al- 
hdy has been assembled. 

Own Raw Materials—Lone Star has 
en building up its stockpiles of iron 
ec, taken from its own mines neat 
ingerfield, and coal from its leased 
“eines in Oklahoma in preparation fot 


» 


German qe production of pig iron. 
pig ironffea East Texas has dreamed of having its 


avn iron and steel industry since before 
e Civil War. Several small plants 
brang up then, turned out iron fot 
e manufacture of simple household 
@ticles and agricultural implements. 
But even this limited production came 


n 


nt ty 


asl ® an end in 1909. 
itegra Great Reserves—Ixtensive survevs of 
Be proven iron ore reserves of East 


exas have been made by Lone Star. Al 
fhough the amount of ore is known to 
‘st concfiiife great, no definite estimate of tonnage 
Own gMgas been made public. Metallic content 


k the iif the ore ranges from 25% to 65%. 


heey 


BRA 


‘PBI BEACHES STAY PUT 

jut Tq If the weather gives them half a 

ire Cigireak, Lake Erie bathers ought to have 
was i good choice of swimming holes next 

tier: Ef¥ear. For the state of Ohio has just 


pempanned sand dredging along its corner 
Star. @pf the lake during 1948. Purpose: to 


ld be @falt further erosion of the shoreline 
ton gud the disappearance of sandy beaches. 
# In five years’ time, operators in 

lers Jhio waters have dug up nearly 4-mil- 
on. ion cu.yd. of sand. According to George 
nce 3. Sowers, state director of public 
rom works who issued the edict, this had a 
te market value of between $5-million and 


ot 10-million. But the state’s take from 
iron at was a mere $35,307. 


rhe U. S. Engineers will cooperate 


int @Mvith Sowers’ ruling. Their Cleveland 
nC) #Pfice will issue no navigation permits to 
it-owgand suckers and dredgers on Lake Erie 
rescr‘i@mintil the state gives the nod. 

m he ban will undoubtedly kick up a 
one uss in the building industry. For prac- 


mi. tically all the sand used in construction 
ige vork in Toledo, Sandusky, Lorain, Ash- 
abula, and other lake ports comes from 
and dredging operations off the Ohio 
horeline. 
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A-N TORQUE TESTS 








—the Red Elastic Collar provides 
dependable locking torque for RE-USE! 


Army and Navy specifications for aircraft lock nuts 
include a specific torque test to prove locking effect- 
iveness. Lock nuts have to maintain adequate locking 
torque through 15 on-and-off cycles. 

ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts — with the Red Elastic 
Collar that has become a symbol of security to all 
aviation engineers—remain self-locking against 
Vibration, Impact and Stress Reversal in both pre- 
stressed and positioned settings. 

In addition, the self-locking, self-sealing Red 
Elastic Collar protects the bolt. It does not deform 
the bolt, damage the threads or gall the finish. 

Reusable ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts provide depend- 
able protection against Vibration, Thread Corrosion, 
Thread Failure, and Liquid Seepage. This multiple 
protection — which has made Elastic Stop Nuts the 
standard fastener on many products — also achieves 
the double economy of inventory simplification and 
reduced procurement costs, ESNA engineers are 
ready to study your fastener problems. Address: 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, 
Union, New Jersey. Sales Engineers and 
Distributors are located in principal cities. 


/ Wve, ; 












The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 


is threadless and de- 
pendably elastic Every bolt 
—regardiess of commercial 
tolerances—impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar 
to fully grip the bolt threads. 
In addition, this threading 
action properly seats the 
metal threads—and elimi- 
nates all axial play between 
the bolt and nut All ESNA 
Elastic Stop Nuts —regard- 
less of size or type—lock tn 
position anywhere on a bolt 
or stud Vibration, impact 
or stress reversal cannot 
disturb prestressed or posi- 
tioned settings 








ELTASTIC STOP NUIS 


= ANCHOR WING SPLINE CLINCH 
or &— wa Ga 


CANC 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
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“Teletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





Whether You Need 


A Large or Small 
“Teletalk” Installation 
A Graybar Dealer 
Can Help You 


“Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are available as a complete line 
—with a selection of models to meet 
many varying requirements. 


Whether your need is for a six station 
*Teletalk” or one hundred ninety two 
stations as illustrated, a Graybar 
dealer can be of help in making the 
proper selection. Graybar dealers are 
trained and in position to recommend 
thecorrect models and their placement. 


*Teletalk” is a quality product with 
true tone, free of hum or buzz. It 
offers trouble-free top performance 
and satisfaction. The use of “Tele- 
talk”” makes it possible to get more 
work done ... it is a time saver. 


Your nearest Graybar dealer will give 
you illustrations of how other busi- 
nesses use “Teletalk” to advantage. 
Call the nearest Graybar house for 
your dealer's name . . . you'll find the 
address in the classified section of 
your phone book. Or, you may write 
to the address below. 


Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





MARKETING 





Early next year advertisers are go- 
ing to find that the price of space 
in many national weekly publica- 
tions has gone up. Below is a tabu- 
lation of the various rates before 
and after the increases become eftec- 


Current Rate Data 
an 


i 


Page Rate Base * 
COME HE  wetccocse $7,000 2,700 
SE ey ee 15,225 5,200 
RR ERPS Ses 6,330 2,310 
Metropolitan 
SE oSh.6.6 ata 26,780 15,178 
New Yorker..... 1,800 60 
Sat’day Eve Post. 10,500 ,800 
Pee Wee. sia <s 18,745 8,281 
URE os ocicentsaee 5,200 500 


* 000 omitted. 





Ciculation Ri 


How Advertisers’ Bills Will Increase 


1t¢ é 
1,000 Page Rate Base * 1,000 
$2.59 $8,000 2,800 $2.86 
2.93 16,600 5,200 3.19 
2.74 8,000 2,700 2.96 
1.76 28,740 15,20¢ 1.89 
6.92 1,975 280 7.05 
2.76 11,200 3,800 2.95 ¢ 
2.26 20,200 8,633 2.34 
3.47 5,700 1,500 3.80 5 


tive. The page rate given 
black-and-white, one insertion 

(he circulations on which 
rates are based and the rat« 
page per 1,000 circulation are also 
listed. 


Rate Data for Early 1948 
aes a ] 


per Ciculation Rate per 





Weeklies’ Ad Rates Rise 


This time the boost is attributed to cost increases rather than 
to better circulation, readership. Present budgets will now buy less 
space; smaller publications stand to be the chief losers. 


National advertisers are used to see- 

ing the page-rates of big national week- 
lies climb frequently. Until recently, 
however, these increases have been ac- 
companied by trumpetings about in- 
creased circulation, greater readership, 
and better geographical coverage. This 
week advertisers had a new phenomenon 
to consider: rate increases with little or 
no increases in circulation (table). 
e Blame—Publishers are unanimous in 
blaming the rate hikes on increased 
“cost of living.” The costs of publish- 
ing a magazine, they say, have advanced 
enormously. Like many other business- 
men, they feel that they can no longer 
absorb these enlarged expenses. The 
obvious solution is to issue new rate 
cards which step up the prices for space 
in their publications. 

The increased costs, say magazine 
men, can’t be isolated into one or two 
departments; they appear all along the 
line. One big item, however, contrib- 
utes to every publishers’ expense climb: 
the price of paper. Some of the news- 
papers’ weeklies attribute as much as 
50% to 75% of the rate increase to in- 
flated newsprint prices. Some news- 
papers, they say, have faced newsprint 
cost increases as large as 100%; in many 


Sena la ta eS AOE IE I = INN 


lin cee eee aa 


cases because they have had to bu 
the black market to keep on publishing 
Magazines, on the other hand, seem t 
feel that the price of paper accounts 
a smaller percentage of their rate 

e Other Increases—Labor costs also b 
large on the list of reasons for the 
vanced rates. In some cases this inclu 
losses due to strikes and slowdowns 
well as wage increases. 

Most publications, however, ag 
that there are plenty of other “ 
living” reasons for the new rates. The: 
include increased costs of printing, 1 
and other materials, transportation, rent 
and building maintenance. 

Many magazines point to the fact 
that they had already raised the nev 
stand and subscription prices in an effor' 
to forestall an advance in space rate 
But, they add, the revenue from the: 
increases has already been gobbled up | 
rocketing prices. One publisher stat 
that the new rates will actually cov 
only about 50% of his increased costs 
e Implications—For advertisers, age! 
cies, and the magazines themselves, t! 
new rates have many implications. Ad 
vertisers now face the choice of eithe: 
increasing their advertising budgets t 
maintain the same coverage or trimming 


cost 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


How Big An Intercommunication System Do 


You Need? Seattle Hospital Has 192 Stations 


| AT the Providence Hospital 
L\ Nurse’s Home in Seattle, one 
finds an excellent example of 
“Teletalk” ability to meet require- 
ments. One hundred and ninety two 
stations connected with one master 
“Teletalk”’ unit saves hours of time 
and countless steps .. . its like add- 
ing extra personnel to the nursing 


staff, 


They have this to say about 
Teletalk,” “The simple instant 
voice-te-voice communication has 


proved 100% dependable and is ap- 


preciated by all who enjoy its con- 


° ” 
venience, 


This large scale installation illus- 
trates “Teletalk” possibilities as a 


convenience and time saver. 


Whether your needs are for six sta- 
tions or one hundred ninety two 
stations, you'll find a “Teletalk” 
available. The range and scope of 
**Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems assures you the exact plan for 


most profitable results. 


If you are interested in improving 


office or plant efficiency, it will pay 
you to talk toa*Teletalk” dealer... 
he is experienced and prepared to 
suggest an economical installation 


to meet your requirements. 


Check your phone book. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC 

For your con- J, 
venience,"'Tele- - leletalk 
talk’’ dealers an 
and distributors are listed in 
the classified section of 

books in principal cities under 
a trademark listing 


do not find it—write 











Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 


WEBSTER 


and American Teiephone and Telegraph Company. 


ELECTRIC 


RACINE [=| WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address "ARLAB" New York City 


"WHERE QUALITY 


1S A RESPONSIBILITY AND 


FAIR DEALING AN OBLIGATION’ 














































A GOOD 

SECRETARY... 
BUT NO 

MIND READER! 


. ‘ 




















¢ 
HOW COULD | KNOW ° 
WHAT HE WANTED... 
WHY DOESN'T HE PUT 
THINGS IN WRITING? 








iP 
4 
ie 
8 
ie 
4 Stop promoting guessing 
'3 contests in your office... | 


Office employees—even the best ones—are 
not mind readers. It is scarcely fair to expect 
them to know clearly what is wanted unless 
your own instructions are clear and unmistak- 
able. ‘“‘Put it in writing’’—that is the sure 
way to avoid misunderstanding. 
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“RIGHT THE FIRST TIME”, Hammermill’s newest 
idea-book just published, shows how easy 
it is to make this simple practice a part of 
your office routine. A concise, practical, “‘show- 
how” book. Try its suggestions. Send coupon 
for your free copy. 





SEND FOR THIS 


FREE BOOK 
Just PUBLISHED 


And remember: Hammermill Bond is the paper MADE 
for business use. Rely on it for your office printing 
on which efficiency so largely depends. 


r 





LOOK FOR THE 






- IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE\PUBLIC 





WATERMARK 


Bas sec 


SRY RMIERM 
WY BOND 







> Companion papers for office use include 
» Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and Hammermill Duplicator 
ee WH See se 
i 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of your new book, “RIGHT THE FIRST TIME”. 
(Check here if you'd like a sample book showing Hammermill Bond’s wide 
color range for business forms and letterheads.) 


. ee Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


BW 11-8 









their ad schedules in som« 
latter course could mean: 

(1) Decreasing the frequ 
in the big weeklies; 

(2) Dropping out of then 
(3) Dropping some of 
publications from their lists 
Thus far, no indication 
peared to show what cou: 

advertisers may take. 

e Agency Position—Advertisi: 
may not view the rate increa: 
same distaste the advertisers 
to feel. The agency customa 
its revenue from its 15% com 
advertisements placed. So it 
same amount of commission 
the dollar expenditure for 
remains the same. And if the 
decides to maintain his sched) 
the increased page-rates, th« 
15% will be that much larger. 

Some agencies, however, ar 
because their clients have al: 
proved next year’s budget on 
of the old rates. Now the pro! 
adjusting either the budget 
amount of space used has the 
pondering what to tell clients. 
e Big Books Won’t Lose—For the : 
zines themselves, the outcome is slic 
more problematical. In the long 
the leading periodicals will probab) 
lose much advertising becaus¢ 
hiked rates. 

-One reason: If an advertiser cuts ‘ 
frequency of his schedules, he fort 
the frequency discount rate. So he : 
prefer to drop advertising in smalle: 
lications rather than lose this ad 


marginal readers he picks up in 1 
zines of smaller circulations rather t 


big-readership publications. 
On the other hand, a manufact 
who is not selling the mass market 


his advertising in publications w! 
readership is closely geared to the 
and character of his market. 

e The Consumer Will Pay—W hit 
evolves from the situation, repetiti 
one pattern from the past seems 
tain: Higher page rates will mean 
creased expenses for many advertix 
And these costs will join the 
pushing merchandise prices upw ird 


LOW-PROFIT CYCLE 

The fluid milk distribution ind 
is heading fast into a low-profit © 
A report by Cornell University rev 
that six large distributors in the \ 


of 1.3¢ per $1 of sales in the 
ended June 30. 

A large company included in the 
vey estimates that it had to 





show a 1¢ profit. 


tage. And he may also prefer to lose: 


decrease the pace of his campaign in! 


decide differently. He may concent 


York City market showed a net pr 


quarts of milk in the third quarter‘ 


ry 
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L 0e Fright 
Manufacturers lift prices on 
J of fair, due to soaring hides. 
' stry is afraid of running into 
msumer resistance. 


e industry is quaking in its 
Cause of the scare is the sharp 
ide and leather prices, caught 
he upward whirl of commodities. 
} manufacturers fear the spiral will 
inue, putting them in a squeeze be 
rising material costs and con 
ed delivers prices. Retailers fear 
many customers won't pay much 
for footwear. At the same time, 
Micrs know that a lot of people will 
be so they are afraid to cut off all buy- 
$a protest against price boosts. 
limax— The situation came to a head 
Mhe National Shoe Fair in Chicago 
veek. On the eve of the show, most 
yifacturers raised prices on spring 
s from 3% to 10%, and even 15% 
BAome cases on men’s shoes. And man- 
M turers are afraid their costs will rise 


) 
S 


in 
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FARMALL CUB |RACTOR 


SELLING ‘EM YOUNG 


Plastic toys, tiny replicas of 
the new Farmall Cub tractor, 
will boost sales for Interna- 
# tional Harvester. Complete 
even to knee-action front 
wheels, and rubber tires, 100,- 
000 of the midget tractors will 
be distributed free through I. 
H. dealers. They will be pack- 
aged knocked down, with sim- 
ple directions for assembly. 

Harvester looks to the toy 
to act two ways: It will stimu- 
late interest in today’s prospec- 
tive tractor buyers. And the 
children who put the toy to- 
gether may become Harvester 
buyers tomorrow. 

Worked up by Design Fab- 

itors, Inc., Chicago, the toy 
may later be sold in retail 

tes, when I. H. requirements 
filled. 
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Here’s convincing evidence of the dependability of H-P-M 
equipment and the high esteem in which it’s held— 

Two H-P-M injection molding machines were put to work 
at Western Electric over ten years ago. Today, their number 
has grown to seventeen... feeding plastic parts to Western 
Electric’s assembly line in a never-ending stream. 

Whatever your molding job—There’s an H-P-M 
machine to handle your work. . . injection, 
compression or transfer molding...small job 
or large. Simply connect it to electric power 
and cooling water, and it’s ready for work. 

H-P-M engineers willhelpyou select the machine 
you need. Write today, stating your requirements. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 

1000 Marion Road * Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Branch Offices in New, York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O,, Cat © fee ao ~~ 

Detroit, Pittsburgh and Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. the processing of plastics? 
Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenve, New York, N. Y. Cable—"“Hydraulic” Write today for Bulletin 4485. 


Au-H. 





































REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 









even more. SO many are 1] 
quote firm prices beyond the firs 
year. 

The action brought a lou 
retailers. Uneasy over fallin; 
they had been hoping for | 
this fall. And they were far tro; 
about the escalator- clauses 
facturers wanted to write int 

No estimates of the busines 
the fair were made. But it is 
retailers were accepting the b 
¢ Solution—But they bought ca 
They made small and _ short-tey 
mitments only. To fill out | 
lines, many shopped around fo; 
supply sources. E 

And they got a break from man 
ufacturers who demanded the ¢ 
clauses. The makers agreed to 
the clauses so that, if prices : 
they will ask confirmation on 
fore cutting out the shoes. 

e Manufacturers’ Case—In stating: 
case, the manufacturers point + 
violence of the hide price boosts. \§ 
the end of OPA a year ago, bri 
steer hides for soles have jumped : 
144¢ a Ib. to 344¢ last week. 
native cow hides, for uppers, hay, 
about the same. And _calfskins 
soared from 234¢-274¢ under OPA 
ings to 90¢-S1 a Ib. 

Most of these rises have come 
last May. The manufacturers see 
chance of better supply to bring 
down soon. 

Manufacturers also say that unt 
week’s boost, they have been h 
their prices to about last Dece 
level—by absorbing the hide rise, 
ing inventory built up when mat 
were cheaper. 

e Retailers’ Case—Retailers, too, 
they are operating at the lowest = 
markups in 20 years, to keep pj 
down. They are sure that higher p: 
will cut the number of pairs of : 


at 


. .. that comes 78 miles through 


CONCRETE PIPE 


To get an adequate supply of pure water, 
the cities of Midland and Saginaw, 
Michigan, are constructing a 78-mile 


3 
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water line of concrete pipe. 
Bringing pure water to home and 
industry is only one way in which 


‘ 
b 


ities 


concrete contributes to better living 
in thousands of communities. All over 


ia 


eeete® ers 


America portland cement concrete pave- 
ment is saving taxpayers’ money and ren- 
dering long years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice at low-annual-cost. Firesafe concrete 
homes give thousands of families 
a lifetime of comfortable, low-annual- 
cost housing. For hospitals, schools—for 


that the public buys. 

They think price resistance, plu 
hide and leather shortage, is to b 
for a drop of about 70-million pai 
1947 output from 1946’s record * 
inillion. (Most of the drop, howe 
in nonleather shoes and house slippe: 
The 1947 total will reach about - 
million pairs. 


e Outlook—Shoe industry econom 
forecast of future price and product 
trends, based upon prewar shoe p: 
and consumer spending patterns, te’ 
to back up retailers’ fears that fur 
price boosts will slash shoe sales. 

At present consumer spending | 
and consumer income levels, ind 
economists predict: If the factory ‘ 
prices rise from an average of $3.79. 
level before the fair, to $4.38 bei 
of last week’s boost, shoe sales wil 
restricted to 390-million pairs 2 | 
Today’s capacity and materials can 
duce 460-million pairs a year. 


dozens of farm uses— wherever firesafety 


_— and durability are important, concrete 


MtOLAND 4 ‘ ‘ 

SS a, is your low-annual-cost construction. 
RN. Whatever your building needs,a home, 
SAGINAW “fen 


a factory, a barn, an institution, a pave- 
ment—choose low-annual-cost concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Al1b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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od for the Press 


Conferences between food 



































Du « 
in, ufacturers and editors pay 
Pe am dividends in publicity for 
rf : 
s stry, ads for newspapers. 
nt ; 
1n) ‘ anv an industry would like a 
iS icrec: Mfim&ce to tell its story to working news- 
b yeople in a more subtle way 
ht the handout or “press confer- 
rt Some groups of manufacturers 
Du succeeded pretty well—the auto 
n¢ crs, for instance. 

ow to Do It—But many others have 
n 1 r acquired the knack. For these, 
th Bnference in New Orleans last week 
dt ewspaper food editors and manu- 
zs) wers of foods and appliances is an 
mn iple of what can be done—and 

to do it. 
Stating ihe most outstanding feature of the 
bint #ting was that it departed from old 
OOsts, § generally ineffective promotional 
20, bri fimllhods. There was none of the cook- 
imped § and gadgeteering that used to 
eek. | Mure food meetings of vears ago. In- 
» have sfMMRd, each of the big manufacturing 


skins Yi ips throwing the party gave demon- 


























tT OPA ition banquets. Each used natural 
im impressive backdrops to show off 
come culinary possibilities of his prod- 
S_ see the old-world atmosphere of famed 
ring y Orleans restaurants. 
}Hosts—Companies which were hosts 
it unt BM such spreads included: Blue Plate 
en holfilids, Inc., General Foods Corp.. 
Decer eden Co., National Assn. of Marga- 
rise, 0: file Mfgrs., American Meat Institute, 
1 matgM@trition Foundation, General Elec- 
® Co., McIlhenny’s Tobasco Sauce. 
too, ctually, the props and the back- 
west “HBp were only a part of the over-all 
“ep p’M@duction; the visiting editors did 
ther p: re than eat. During the week-long 
OF ference, they were exposed to food 
ple, food thinking, food education. 
» Plus fev also soaked up story possibilities 
to bliin the appliance makers. 
1 pai MDrigin—The idea for the food editors’ 
ord “Bilhference was born four vears ago. 
OWe\ Be food editor of the Atlanta Journal 
slippe nted to interview some of the big 
jour "gd «companies in Chicago. She 
med J. H. Sawyer of Sawver-Ferguson- 
DnOt ker Co., Chicago, to make the ap- 
oduct intments for her. Since his com- 
<n PBs job was to represent newspaper 
_ blishers, Sawyer watched with in- 
t Tur iest what happened next. 
les. B First of all, the food editor’s recep- 
NS |B" by the big food firms in Chicago 
_ ‘ more than enthusiastic. And as 





e end result of her visit, there ap- 
! in the Atlanta Journal a series 
we'!-informed stories on food. 
Reasoning—Sawyer was impressed. If 
uid work with one new spaper, he 
‘d, why wouldn’t it work with 
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from your production line- 







TO TRAIN — WHOLESALER 
— TRUCK —RETAILER 
—PLANE —DELIVERY TRUCK 
—OR SHIP TO — CONSUMER 






















your product needs and deserves the extra 
margin of safety in Gaylord Boxes that 
comes from correct functional design, bet- 
ter materials, and precision manufacturing. 














Corrugaied and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
Kraft Paper and Specialties 







GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle « Indianapolis »« Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland + Minneapolis - Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma 
City -« Greenville « Portland - St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City + Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco 
New Haven «+ Appleton « Hickory «¢ Greensboro « Sumter 
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alot more? The big nati 
magazines had been rp. 
of thing for food and : 

panies for a long iene—an, vit 3 tor 
success. He decided that ec 


Even if you now use Industrial Trucks 
you may still cut handling costs! 


Here’s how one BAKER TROCK customer did it: 


In many plants Material Handling—like Topsy 
—just grew. Equipment for mechanizing individ- 
ual handling operations was acquired piece-by- 
piece as needed. Although time and cost advan- 
tages were gained in each case, a lack of inte- 
gration between departments usually prevented 
full realization of all the benefits possible. 


Take the case of the Hammermil! Paper Company 


in Erie, Pa. Their problem involved handling in 
process, storing, routing and loading an annual 


production well over 100,000,000 Ibs. of some 
3,000 kinds, sizes and colors of paper. Each 
department had its own electric trucks—and 
controlled its own handling operations, 

Two years ago, after extensive study by its engi- 
meers, the company incorporated all trucks and 
handling personnel under one department, 
headed by a qualified expert who administered 


Palletizing also resulted in cutting unloading 
time of knocked-down shipping cartons from 24 
hours per car, when they arrived loose, to 
approximately } hours, since they arrive in unit 
loads strapped to pallets, permitting fork-truck 
handling. 

Additional benefits from centralized control of 
handling were reported when another survey was 
made at the end of 1946. Departmental superin- 





Baker Fork Truck picking up unit load of lap 
pulp for loading into box-car for shipment. 


tendents, freed of material handling problems 


could now concentrate on production. Plant 
safety had been improved. Extension of mecha- 


have the newspapers take 
have a lot of editors me« 
of industry people. 

Sawyer took the idea to | vays 
Assi. of Newspaper Rep:. sen:). omm™ 
They liked the idea, made s,.,qp Efe 
chairman of the newspa Bans 
food conference committe: bfecti 
e First Conference—Sawyer ty, Iw 
first conference in Chicagw in jo get 
Food editors of 30 big inidyefo U 
newspapers from Pittsburgh O 
were invited. Food people in ( 
fell all over themselves getti: 
the first conference program 

A hard and fast rule was imp sed 
Program events must not b¢ Mt: 
mercial, nor feature heavy sales +\pew’| 
Only educational, informat 
new material was permitted. Thy 
was to load up the food editors 
live information that thev could ; 
on to their readers when they got | 
to work. 
e Big Audience—The idea worked 
well that two conferences were hel 
1946—one in Cincinnati, the other 











nized handling eliminated much heavy manual 
labor—making these men available for higher 
paid, productive work. Work flow has been made 
more efficient and direct. With all handling 
under one control, proper allotment assures 
adequate equipment for all departments. Main- 
tenance costs on trucks were lowered. The pallet- 
fork truck method, besides saving as mentioned, 


Chicago, At the latter, the 73 n 
papers represented had a combined 
culation of 18-million, one-third of } 
U. S. total. Sawyer now plans to } 
the next conference in New York C 





ih ag Substantial savings were made by using a effectively solved the problem of handling a in 1948 
i Baker Hy-Lift Truck with special tilt-type wide diversity of products and sizes of packages ‘ — : 
ti platform for charging beaters with pulp. e Double Dividend—As Sawyer OCS 
t these conferences pav big dividends 
( details and expedited the material handling ; ce ] ny ig di “ end 
Le program. Immediate benefits were: both | sides. For example, food 


appliance people, he says, are prom 


1. Full utilization of trucks and personnel 
no publicity. But last week Jane N 


5. Reduction in material handling costs 


A survey, after the new program had functioned 
for six months, showed that centralized, as 
against departmental control, resulted in the 
utilization of existing trucks to the best advan- 


Vv 2. More material handied with same equipment 
2 2 — ee of equipment ee erson of the New York Times thoug 
7 —eeeee ven nentiatiae tt enough of what was going on in \ 
+ 





Orleans to wire a daily story to 
paper. And Sawyer already has a 
book full of newspaper clippings, a 


them stories which stemmed fron 





‘ 








tage in receiving, production, warehousing an oe — iieaiee gers 4) 
shipping departments—providing maximum previous conferences. He says SLIF 
service at minimum cost. the meetings have also established 
The program had also resulted in the adoption dele 2 ly 4 s ait oe 
or the pallet-fork truck method for handling factory contacts between food ed Th 
raw, in-process and firished product. Materials , and the representatives of the lea wiia 
such as cl ay, starch and talc are received in bags. . a d ee) . 
Substantial ‘savings were made by palletizing Baker Fork Truck tiering pallet loads of food and appliance manufacturers. ting 
these bags on arrival and transporting unit loads bagged starch in storage. Note method Newspapers are happv. too. |! BS 
by fork truck to storage and to production. Still of ‘locking’ sacks to prevent side-slipping. : Spa] 1 ‘ f 71 PP’ # : com} 
further savines will come when all suppliers oe . i manv vears, 1e ooc anc app an 
can be persu aded to ship material on pallets— —incoming materials and out-going products. : fa 1 yar quali 
negotiations for which are under way. It now A new warehouse, just completed, was designed manutacturers poured most oi mote 
takes about 14 hours to palletize a car of 1600 around mechanized handling of unit loads. advertising budgets into the big natior ANY 
bags—weighing about 50 Ibs.—but when mate- Tractor-trailer trains are assisted by fork trucks the gowl 
rial arrives already palletized unloading and —permitting efficient, orderly storage, full utilizae mé igazines and the radio. Since t B trade 
—— can be completed in about 2 hours ee bs Bacnrirgg and speeding order more and more of their omwrie has La 
ee going into newspaper advertising. veile 
Centralization of handling operations can be applied in large or small plants. ° o ss I I ; ead VLC 
If you want maximum benefits from your modern handling equipment, a Baker e Ice Breaker—This is a trend in its with 
M i Handling I ee , i i lant, re - . toe 
aterial Handling Engineer can belp you set up a central control in your plant Sawver admits. But he and othe! gar 
ishers’ representatives are convincd 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION ae ee es toc 
See us at Booth 303 of The Baker-Raulang Company that the food editors conferences DIGS mini 
Materials Handling Exposition 2164 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO the ice in the first place. vent 
Cleveland January 12-16 In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. There have been no recent studic T 
the comparative growth of food 24 py 
home appliance advertising in tl , ne gree 
papers. But no publisher would spc give 
good money sending his food « litor Sl men 
conferences if he weren’t getting 0 weal 
54 BUSINESS WEEK @ Nov. 8, | pic) 
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[he newspaper advertising 
tives note a definitely im- 
Foved attitude on the part of advertis- 
. tgward newspapers. And they credit 
e ference for it. Not beneath 
Botice cither is the way in which food 
fd appliance people fight for position 
oe the onference sessions. ‘There are 


PNTCSE i 






@iwavs more applicants than can be ac 
bmmodated. 

Effectiveness—Sawyer says he has 
many case histories to prove conference 
fectiveness. One of them: 

lwo years ago a large supplier wanted 
et on the program, said he intended 
use some newspaper advertising. 


1 
;wver had to give the company the last 
ind presumably the worst spot on the 
ference program. Yet the supplier 
tt results: Food editors liked his story, 
sed it in hometown newspapers. Re 
\ {he company became a_ heavy 


ewspaper advertiser. 
























THE NEW and the old in slips 


SLIP SHOWING 


he new wrinkle in lingerie—slips that 
are wrinkle-free without ironing—is get- 
ting a big play from ‘Textron, Inc. ‘The 
company is taking advantage of the 
qualities of tricot nylon fabric to pro- 
mote its new high-style line of slips and 
gowns in time to catch the Christmas 


s trade. 


Last week in New York, Textron un- 
veiled its product in a test comparison 
with the conventional slip. The new 
garment (above, left) emerged smooth 
and dry after a laundering and 114 
minutes under an electric fan; the con- 
ventional slip was wet and wrinkled. 

l'extron-Tricot is knit of fine-denier 
Du Pont nylon yarn with a high de- 
gree of elasticity, ‘This, its makers say, 
gives it unusual durability, enables gar- 
ments to snap back into shape after 
washing. 
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0... important place to start reducing 
costs is with the machine where goods 
are made. 
Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings. 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural’’ for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of 
modern ball bearing design is an invest- 
ment in faster production—/ower costs. 
New Departure’s technical literature 


is most helpful. Tell us your needs. 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





EW DEPARTURE + Division of GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONN. » Branches in DETROIT © CHICAGO + and Other Principal Cities 
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AT LOW cost 


ELEVATOR 
MAINTENANCE 


ty MONTGOMERY 


SHIFT THE RESPONSIBILITY for 
maintaining your elevator service at 
peak efficiency to MONTGOMERY. Per- 
iodic inspection and service under a 
Montgomery Maintenance Plan will 
eliminate deterioration of your equip- 
ment except that due to obsolescence. 


COST OF EFFICIENT ELEVATOR SER- 
VICE is reduced to a minimum because 
excessive wear can be checked before 
serious damage occurs. Proper main- 
tenance helps to eliminate costly acci- 
dents and repairs. . 


MONTGOMERY COMPLETE MAIN- 
TENANCE PLANS are set up on a fixed 
monthly fee basis which covers cost of 
regular servicing and replacement parts 
as required. 


MAINTENANCE ON ALL TYPES OF 
ELEVATORS — With more than 50 
years experience in building, installing 
and maintaining elevators, Montgom- 
ery has developed a high standard of 
service backed by the “know-how” re- 
quired to service all makes and types 
of elevators. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS in 
principal cities throughout the coun- 
try maintain specially trained main- 
tenance crews. WRITE FOR.DETAILS of 
a Montgomery Maintenance Plan for 
your elevators . . . or call your local 
Montgomery representative. 










= 
MONTCOMERY 
—_— > 


ELEVATORS 






MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Bacon in Vacuum 


Armour’s new package re- 








need refrigeration. It’s going 
big, even though it costs more. 


Packaged bacon has long been a 

standard item in meat and grocery stores. 
lor years, most packers have given little 
attention to this highly competitive 
product. They have sold it on a price 
basis, depended on high volume for 
slim profits. 
e An Innovation—Now one packer has 
broken away from this beaten track: Ar- 
mour is putting its Star Brand bacon up 
in an entirely new package. Big advan- 
tages: The bacon is vacuum- packed, to 
retain freshness and flavor; refrigeration 
is unnecessary, putting bacon into the 
self-service class; the package is different 
and attractive, to add merchandising 
appeal. 

By this week, Armour could report 

that the experiment has been a huge 
success. Star Brand in the new package 
is selling like hotcakes—despite the fact 
that it retails for 2¢ per half-pound pack- 
age more than competitive brands. 
e Step by Step—The new vacuum-pack- 
ing process was developed by Standard 
Cap & Seal Co. The package or enve- 
lope is made up of two layers—cellophane 
and Pliofilm—laminated together. The 
bacon is laid on a sheet of this film, 
which is then folded over. Remaining 
steps in the process: The package is put 
into a sealed chamber; the air in the 
chamber is evacuated; the package is 
heat-sealed on the remaining three sides 
to preserve the vacuum. 

There is a large transparent window 
on the front of the package; housewives 


AIRTIGHT package speeds self-service sales. 


tains flavor, freshness; doesn’t 








Even the window is shut. 


like to see bacon before buying 
rections for opening the package 
for serving the bacon are printe 
the back. 
e Tests—Last May Armour start 
ing the new package in six cities 
hamton and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., kK 
mazoo and Battle Creek, Mich., A 
Ill., and Hartford, Conn. The com 
took 1,300-line ads in local papers t 
consumers the story of the “new bac 
To this it added counter cards, win 
streamers, and small ad slips for reta 
to hand out to their customers. 
Later the tests were expanded t 
clude a number of other cities. Am 


them: Kansas City, Dallas, Fort Wo th 


Chicago. 

e Satisfied Customers—In all of the 
markets today the new package i 
longer on test. Acceptance has been ¢ 
tablished. A number of consumer s 
veys have been made; all indicate 
tomer satisfaction. One interesting res 
of the surveys: They reveal a comn 
belief among housewives that this 
some new kind of bacon. This plea 
Armour executives, who know that it 
actually the same Star Brand bac 
with its freshness and smoky flavor 
tained by vacuum packing. 

Armour plans national distributic 
as soon as enough packaging machin 
is available. The machinery is on ot 
delivery, so far, has been delayed by 1 
terial shortages. 

e License—Armour has an exclusive 


cense from Standard Cap & Seal to ux 


the process in the packing industry. Tl 
company doesn’t think it will work to 
well on meat products containing mu 
moisture; the vacuum tends to extra 
the juices. 
it on cheese some time in the future. 

The process is also applicable to ot! he 
foods. It is being tested today by a 
New York City coffee roaster. 
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But Armour does plan to tr 
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Campus coat 


Having given the wheel of fash- 

ion a whirl, dress designers are say- 
Bing: “Brother, you ain't seen 
= nothin’ yet.” Dresses and coats next 
spring will be one to two inches 
longer than present lengths, exag- 
gerated curves will be decidedly 
more exaggerated. 
e Down to Earth—This was evident 
last week in the offerings at the 
New York ‘Times annual style show 
(above). There was no compromis- 
ing with hemlines—all were long. 
Most of the stylists plumped for 
“super-elegance’” and __high-key 
colors. 

Such tidings bring no tears from 
the dress and textile industries. It 
means the use of more textiles. 

As far as the dress industry is 
concerned, the more exaggerations 
the better. The spring showings are 
calculated to put early 1947 ward- 
robes definitely in the back of the 
closet; even some of the “‘new look” 


College “cinch” 


The Shape of Things to Come 


Side-saddle drape 


garb bought later may seem a bit 
out of the swim. So the industry 
has rising hope of a spring buying 
spree, 

e Just “The Look”—The National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. met last 
week in New York and didn’t 
bother to discuss the pro and con 
of the “new look.” ‘lo them the 
style shift is such a foregone con- 
clusion that they’ve dropped the 
“new.” They call it merely “the 
look.” ‘They are sure that the weak- 
ening cries of protest can be smoth- 
ered under the bulk of more and 
more style changes. 

What concerned the N.R.D.G.A. 
was spring deliveries. Conditions in 
the fabric and cutting trades are 
just short of chaotic. Whether all 
retailers will have enough new in- 
ventory to enjoy a ride on the spring 
style bandwagon is one problem 
producing a bumper crop of fash- 
ionable headaches. 








The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., is extend- 
ng its reports on the grocery industry. 
t has added five cities to the six in 
which the project is already operating. 
New cities are Los Angeles, San Fran- 


Kisco, Oakland, Calif.; Portland, Ore.; 


id Toledo. The project already op- 
tates in New York City, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Dayton, and Gary, 
ind. More cities will be added _be- 
tore the end of the year. The project 
totals retail grocery sales monthly in 
ach of the cities. Results are available 
to manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies who use newspaper advertising. 
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Carpet manufacturers look for a 50% 
increase in sales in 1948. Main reason: 
new building rather than replacement 
buying for old homes. ‘This was reported 
at the annual meeting of the Carpet In 
stitute, Inc., last week. Most manufac- 
turers now are on a week-to-week allo- 
cation basis with retailers. Makers savy 
prices will increase from 3% to 5% be- 
fore spring on all lines. 

The chain stores have been convert- 
ing to self service faster than inde- 
pendent grocers. A survey by This Week 
Magazine shows that independent re- 
tailers’ self service sales increased from 
15% in 1939 to 43% in 1946. But 
chains’ self service sales jumped from 
53% in 1939 to 85% in 1946. 














SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 





Sly Dust Filter used for the collection of fine 
float, silica dust in a large southern California 
plant. Thousands of other Sly Dust Filters are used simi 
larly for suppression and collection of injurious dusts 





Sly pioneered in the development of 
positive dust collection and were the 
original patentees of cloth type filter 


The most effective—as well as simplest 
and cheapest—method of collection is 
by cloth filtration. The Sly Filter uses 
more cloth than any other and hence 
has greater filtering capacity. 


This additional 
plus savings in operation 


capacity 


and maintenance make 
the Sly Filter most inex 
pensive in the long run 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
state your condition so 
that we can write you fully 


SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue . Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scteutific 


DUST CONTROL 
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PLEASE ACCEPT WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION THESE TWO 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS 


Revealing studies based 
on the control problems 
of over 8000 companies 


“INVENTORY CONTROL OF 
PARTS AND MATERIALS USED 
IN ASSEMBLIES”’— Attacks the 
problem of costly shortages and 
surpluses by translating to vis- 
ual form what parts and mate- 
rials mean in terms of complete 
assemblies. 


“HOW TO PREVENT THE 
MISHANDLING OF ORDERS” 
—a simple method eliminating 
the danger of losing, ove inal 

misfiling of orders; 

spotlights’ order until 
checks daily each or- 


ing. or 
eve ry 
shipped: 
der against delivery promises; 
warns in advance of bottlenecks. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
DEPT. BW-12 WESTPORT, CONN. 


Westport 2-4112 


Offices in 68 principal cities—U. S., 


1 27 overseas countries 


Productrol 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 





to obtain your free cop- 


booklets. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 
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THE NEW ENGINE poses problem to the two industries—automotive and oil: . 


Charles F. 


Kettering (left) with Robert E. Wilson, chairman, Standard Oil Co. 


Compression Ratio Going urf 


Auto makers, oil companies seek solution to mutual px 


lem: Kettering’s 12-to-1 experimental engine shows the way i 
operating economies, but better fuel—new refineries—are need 


Detroit talk last week centered on 
new models for ’48 (BW—Nov.1'47, 
p32). Most of it was concerned with body 
changes, but the auto makers’ pet pro}- 
ect—high-compression engines—again 
got into the discussions. 

. Question—W hat’s the next move in 
automotive engine design? 

It will probably be in the direction of 
higher-compression ratios. That's going 
to mean higher-test gasoline, in quan- 
tity. Before higher-compression engines 
reach the road, the oil companies will 
have to sink plenty of money in new 
facilities. So far as the auto makers are 
concerned, such engines can be built 
without too much trouble. Thev have 
already put in vears of study on the 
engineering problems (BW —Oct.4’47, 
) 73), 

@ Which Comes First—To some observ- 
ers, the auto-oil interindustry discus- 
sions might seem to resemble an AIl- 
phonse-Gaston act. This was especially 
true before the war: The auto people 
would urge the oilmen to build new fa- 
cilities; the oilmen would retort that 
Detroit should demonstrate first that it 


had engines needing better gas 

Right now, however, the 
may be on the way to being b: 
Auto powerplants with improy ed 
acteristics seem to be definitely i 
cards. If so, the next move is up t 
oil refiners. They are doing some | 
thinking about the problem, whi 
troit waits. 

e Prototype—The new engines 
from the experimental powerplant 
veiled by Charles F. Kettering of | 
eral Motors at the summer mectin: 
the Society of Automotive Enginec 
French Lick 
That engine’s most novel feature 
12-to-1 compression ratio, which | 
duces noteworthy economies of 0p 
tion. 

A 12-to-] engine on automobile 
out of the question for the near futv’ 
But an 8-to-] job is not. And it is 
that general area that automobile pe 
ple, particularly in General Motors,’ 
setting their sights. 

* Get-Together—That report filter 
out from the recent gathering of oil ¢ 
gineers and auto executives at the Cc 
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OPERATIONS 


13 


SECONDS 


complete 


Second operations ccst men, money and machines 


—often needless. You can’t use old-fashioned, 
PROFITABLE PRODUCTION— 
THE ACME-GRIDLEY WAY 
PART—Bicycle Pedal Shaft. 

SsiZE— 34" dia. x 454” 
MATERIAL—SAE L112 Steel 
MACHINE—Acme-Gridley 14” 
RA-6 Bar Automatic. 
OPERATIONS — 13, including shave 
large thread diameter and roll thread, 


high-wheel Safety Bike methods to make a profit 
on parts for today’s racer bikes. 

Modern Acme-Gridleys will produce these racer 
parts—and any other metal parts, too—at racer 
speeds. Flexibility of tooling and the broad use of 

ingenious attachments eliminate many second operations. 
You owe it to your profit and loss statement to investi- 


mill flats on large diameter, die 


gate how Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 spindle bar and chucking 


thread and mill keyway on small end. 


machines can save you time, space, manpower and machining mace. Taas—15 seconde, or 


costs by stepping up your parts production. May we give a production rate of 240 per hour. 


you the facts? 


Acme-ridey B 


1-4-6 and fea f Automatics: 

The NATIONAL ACME CO. (Eppes 
* and Contro} Staton sm Matar Stra 

170 EAST 131st STREET CLEVELAND 8, OHIO Canta a Smitches ‘emia 
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OFFERED «, SALE 
Bankers Building 





























Adams and Clark Streets, Chicago i 
ee 
. Me 4 
In an unexcelled location, 41 story \" mee “a 
. . . ue « 
building, with basement and sub-basement, Kt 4 'f | 9 
{| u 
contains 6,770,966 cubic feet, 565,231 square | =a 
3 re 
feet of gross area, and 405,466 square feet | 7 . 
° . J 
of net rentable area. Brochure with complete : Ht | 
details available on request. ee 
ope ] 
Fp. 
The buildis s being offered for sale by thd 
Trustees under the Bankers the 
Building 'oting Trust Agreement dated ; ; hi 
f July 1, 1946 The pe 
BANKERS BUILDING CORPORATION  [Pimprrnen 
fare te 
JOSEPH F. ELWARD, Secretary if 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET r) 
CHICAGO Sa, ALT aoers "y 
1 
BROKERS’ COOPERATION: 15 DPRViZES 


ta RE RE 








National Industrial Real Estate Bulletin 
BUILDINGS e FLOOR SPACE * VACANT PROPERTY FOR SALE or RENT 





| sions at the auto-oil mecting. It \ | 








SALE | in Central Philadelphia 


/$.w, £08, 22nd & ARCH STS. 
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Wainut & Juniper Sts. 





TUTION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











We have a number of 
wonderful situations in 
Modern Plant Space 


FOR LEASE! 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


13,000 Sq. Ft. — 21,000 Sq. Ft. — 100,000 Sq. Ft. 
— 300,000 Sq. Ft. — 520,000 Sq. Ft 
ALL IN NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


—=$ |” ——————————— 


300,000 Sq. Ft. in ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


24,000 Sq. Ft. NEW building in fine American 
community 30 miles suburban to N.Y. City 

TO BUY —TO SELL 
TO RENT—TO LEASE 


INDUSTRIAL Plant Space 
any size — anywhere 


LEAL re IN 
CONSULT . SSTATE 


ASSET REALIZATION CO. 


SALES ® RENTALS © APPRAISALS 
AUCTIONS © MORTGAGE FINANCING 


14 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





10 Min. From Manhattan 
70,000 SQ. FT. 


One floor 


Sprinklered + Railroad 


Full Service ¢ Fireproof 


ALEXANDER pe re, 


Call Teaneck 6-4500 
Queen Anne Road, -- ae Lane, 


Teaneck, 

















Sate 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
YORK, PA. 


330,000 Sq. Ft. sxe 
q. ° sroRy 
Railroad and trucking facilities. Sprinklered 


and heated thruouvt. High ceiling heights 
permitting cranes. 











| ALBERT M. GREENFIELD & Co.| 


A COMPLETE REAL ESTATE INSTITUTION 


Walnut & Juniper Sts. © Philadelphia, Pa. 
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eral Motors proving groun 
came to ride in a set of ex 
cars equipped with 8-to-] en; 
gathering was the occasion f 

discussion between auto and 

technicians over the prime | 
the new engines—how to get { 
them. 

When compression ratios g 

) 20% above their present : 
or 7 to 1, better gasoline will | 
The grade required is some 
tween 83 and 93. research 
rating. 

e New Facilities—Right now 
this quality is not availabk 
amount needed to propel 
proportion of the nation’s m 
But automobile engineers bel 
new cracking processes can en 
rent production facilities before + 
a time. 

Oil executives aren’t too an 
commit themselves to facility enly: 
ments. One reason is that sucl 
would require high capital outla 
oline of the quality required, in < 
quence, would cost a penny or s 
than today’s premium grades. 

e How Much Crude?—Beyond that 
troleum industrialists point out 
manufacture of high-test gasolin 
quires more crude per gallon of fin i 
fuel than do ordinary gasoline grad # 

To this the auto engineers bri: F 
their ace argument: Automobil« 
of §-to-1 compression ratio would é 
around 30% less gasoline than pr 
day powerplants; this would mak« 
sible a net saving in crude oil, « 
any higher use per gallon in processin; | 

These were the lines of the di | 





dent that the session was called t 
off the idea, rather than for the aut 
dustry people to issue an ultimatut 
e Schedule—Best belief in Det: 
that auto companies have set 1949 1 
els as their target for introductio1 
higher-compression engines. That \ 
give oil people around 14 or 15 mont 
to enlarge facilities. 

Naturally, if this better gasoline 
available by then, auto companies 
have little choice but to delay | 
shifts into higher ratios. Otherwise, t 
gas the motorists would be able t 
would cause knock in the powerp! 
and create owner dissatisfaction. 

e By Easy Stages—However, a step ' 
ward the 8-to-I level conceivably 

be taken quickly, perhaps within 
months. Trade reports are that 

of the manufacturers will edge thei 
pression ratios upward from the pres¢: 
range. This would not be impossi) 
toda iy’s fuel; already at least three 

of automobiles have ratios above 7 

Differences between an 8-to-] engi! 
and present day engines will be larg: 
based on design. L-Head power 





























New York, Newark, Pieri Atlantic City | 


are not suited for the higher ratio 
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TEST TUBE 


The high-powered electronic 
tubes for tomorrow’s far reach- 
ing television broadcasts are 
getting a boost. It comes from 
a mechanical ‘radio tube” 
which Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. engineers are using to 
} test tube designs. The make- 
; believe “‘tube”’ consists of a 
thin piece of rubber stretched 
across a small area. Bronze balls 
simulate the electrons. Valleys 
and hills in the rubber surface 
represent electrical attraction 
and repulsion. Wooden blocks 
are the grids and electrodes. As 
the ball crosses the table, the 
slope dictates its speed and 
direction. By altering the slope 
and the shape of the blocks, 
engineers can see the effect of 
design changes in a real tube. 








new units will mostly be overhead-valve 
types. 
¢ In-Line Out—An address by Earl Bar- 
tholomew, general manager of Ethyl 
Corp. Research Laboratories, read 16 
months ago before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, went into this subject 
in what was probably the curtain-raiser 
on the entire idea. Bartholomew stressed 
the need for engines rigid far above pres- 
ent standards; he said this factor would 
doubtless result in ““V’’ or opposed type 
designs, rather than in-line jobs. This 
checks with persistent reports during re- 
cent months that G. M. is intently ex- 
perimenting with “V” engines rather 
than with further in-line refinements. 
More compact, probably redesigned 
cylinders were also listed by Barthol- 
omew in reporting design problems. 
Spark-plug location, he said, was also 
worthy of study. 
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BY YEARS OF SERVICE 
AS A RELIABLE 
CORROSION RESISTANT MATERIAL 


LEBANON CIRCLE © 22M 


NOMINAL ANALYSIS 


Carbon Mox.. . 2... ss 0.07 
GUS ck 006 6 64 68 68 1.25 
Mangones® . 2. cc sc eo eo 0.75 
eee 19.50 
POE a oa Se Oe 6 @ 9.00 
Phosphorus. . 2. 2. 2+ es ee 0.12 
A a ee 0.25 


NOMINAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Tensile Strength. . .... 80,000 
cc UL ee oe 40,000 
Elongation in 2”—-%®% .... 45 
Brinell Hordness . . . ... 160 


LEBANO 


ALLOY AND STEEL 


HEN materials come out of the 
laboratory and into hard, work- 
a-day, practical use theory stops and 
experience begins. Gone are the 
“ifs” and ‘‘maybes”. A month—a 
year—ten years, and the final answer 
is written on their real value. Written 
not in essays and monographs but 
in the cold dollars and cents of oper- 
ating costs and product reliability. 
Of all the 
none have a finer record under the 
scrutiny of time than the “18 and 8” 
alloys. Castings made from this 
material in our foundry twenty years 
ago are still rendering reliable ser- 
vice today. That is why we know that 
castings which we will pour tomorrow 
in our alloy shop will be serving you 
just as well twenty years from now. 


” 


“stainless’’ materials 


The specifications of one of the, 


Circle © family of “18 and 8” 
Stainless Alloys are given at left. For 
complete information on these tested 
and proved corrosion resistant mate- 
rials, write to us. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY + LEBANON, PA, 
"In The Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SwiSS CHAMOTTE) METHOO 





























LOCATE WHERE THE 
LEADERS LOCATE... 





TWO DIALS tell the story: One shows the course, the other destination distanc 
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@ Let’s forget for the moment such na- 
tionally famous names as Studebaker, 
Servel, Bendix, Kingan, Magnavox 
and many others... all native to In- 
diana .. . and consider incoming top- 
flight manufacturers who have estab- 
lished plants here. This is only a small 
list: 


General Motors U. S. Rubber 
International Harvester Aluminum Co. of America 
Stokely Bros. General Electric 
RCA Swift & Co 
Borden Crosley 
Chrysler National Gypsum 
Seagram international Paper 
American Radiator Cities Service 
National Biscuit U. S. Steel 
Continental Can DuPont 
Lane-Bryant Armour 
Continental Steel R. H. Donnelley 
Among the reasons for their choice are: 
(1) no tax penalty on enterprise; (2) 
a labor-management charter that gets 
results; (3) a large pool of literate, 
native-born labor; (4) easy accessibil- 
ity to materials and markets; (5) rec- 
reational facilities for employees; (6) 
diversification of industry that cushions 
against depressions. 

These industrial leaders know what 


they're doing. It will pay you to inves- 
tigate what Indiana has to offer you. 


Iq SEND FOR THIS 
. FREE BOOKLET 


wx Indiana, Your Logical 
cues’ industrial Location 


} 
‘ 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. DEPT. B-31 


STATE HOUSE ee INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Electronic Flying 


CAA tests Minneapolis- 
Honeywell device which en- 
ables 10 planes to fly on a radio 
“beam” at the same time. 


Radio beams—highways in the sky— 
have their limitations. With equipment 
now available, only a limited number 
of planes can fly the beam in the same 
direction, at the same time, in the same 
Result: disrupted schedules, 


e Answer—Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. said last week that it has the 
solution to these problems: its B-D 
(bearing and direction) computer, now 
undergoing flight tests at the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s Indianap- 
olis experimental station. 

According to M.-H. scientists, the 
new device will make present one-lane 
acrial highways into 10-lane superhigh- 
ways, increase safety, cut down delays. 
Reason: It contains an “off-course”’ con- 
trol which will allow planes to fly in 10 
lanes paralle] to the beam safely and 
accurately. The device operates in any 
weather and under any wind conditions. 
It computes and compensates automati- 
cally. 

e Ground Stations—The 45-lb.  elec- 
tronic brain uses information  trans- 
mitted from ODR = (omnidirectional 
range) and DME (distance measuring 
equipment) high-frequency broadcasting 
stations located together on the ground 
along, or adjacent to, the airway. ODR 
gives the direction of the transmitter 


from the plane; DME: gives the « 

Che pilot draws a straight 
point of departure to point of « 
tion on a map. He then draws 
angled line from his course to the ( 
transmitting station. ‘T his perpend 
distance is called the “offset.” ‘Th: 
tance from the point of intersect 
the two lines to his destination is 
the “‘onset.”” He takes these two fig 
and “‘sets’’ them in the machine, a 
with the angle of the course from t 
north. 
e Two Dials—The device then works 
conjunction with the autopilot. (hs 
dial tells the pilot what “track” he 
on, the other tells him the distance 
his destination (picture above). Flyig 
can be done automatically or manual 
as desired. 

According to Dr. Waldo H. Klieve 


M.-H. research director, and Hy 


i ic 


ELECTRONIC BRAINCHILD of Hug 


Schuck makes a 10-lane airway out of om 
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r 18 years, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has been a consistent 
vertiser in the pages of Business Week. Reason: To mold the 
nking of men who have the authority to say “yes”; the power 
say “no.” Seventeen other leading firms in the “Machinery 
d industrial lubrication classification have been in Business 


leek for ten years or longer. 

Under the above classification, Business Week in the first six 
onths of 1947 carried 382 pages... five and one-half times 
many pages of advertising as the average of the other six 
ading general business and newsweekly magazines. 

One simple fact explains the preference of advertisers for 
siness Week. No other magazine of its kind gives the adver- 
ser such a heavy concentration of readers who are Manage- 
Ment-men ... executives who influence or make buying deci- 
ons. Business Week offers a minimum of waste circulation... 
ivertising dollars invested in it “work harder.” 












Schuck, the company’s ¢ 
nautical research, anothe 
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rival. Thus the pilot wi » der 
adjust throttles to meet h : 
: > 2 perate 
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eel has been recommended fo ' ; 
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the Provisional Internatio1 sae 
tion O tion—PIC ~—_ 
| tion Organization AC hanic: 
4'47,p38). It forms part sotion 
Bd navigational developme: Ehould 

R : ‘ . 0 efinrt 4 e 

hs which includes efforts of \ MiB paract 
: Naval Research Laborato: or-sav 
\ir Forces, the Canadian nitial 
search Council, the Air ‘Trai tA Com 
and many other commercia ices St 
dition to M.-H. That con be SW 
is confined to the airborn bh obler 
offer th 
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i Over two years ago we carried an Houghton worked side by side with unfille 
al we * 
ae article in our “Houghton LINE” about hydraulic engineers on both matters. ar 
t \ | 
i P this hydraulic age, which started quite Our Packing Department added syn- turers 
i a lot of comment and correspondence. thetic rubber packings, including “O" can b 
Pay indust! 
i i Rings, to its line, and helped engineers gram \ 
pike ee 
a War manufacturing had brought great Silas <scink < aclisdh “alana: deialiagiias hacklo 
i We advances in hydraulic controls, In air- : ere 10n. 
¢ di . Oil Department developed scientifically ve i 
i‘ :* craft operation such mechanisms did treated hydraulic oils (the Hydro-Drive Still 
a a everything from piloting the plane Series) to provide oxidation stebilicy, mente cs rs big a — text major 
2 to softening landing bumps or wiping é = machines: Switzerland's Benno Bissig consul 
ie gum solvency and high film strength. nd | 
Pi 4 windshields. Hydraulic machine tools Swiss Promote Small irives. 
# i : which could do everything but think We have just published two hand- stacke 
hat . 7 re 
| : : “7 : : Kin 
, ) ~ a 
i: were being perfected, reaching their books your engineers should have as Textile Machinery ’ 
i - zenith at the recent Chicago Show. reference—one on synthetic rubber The Swiss are trying to get more ¢ s eg 
; . e " at otors 
' packings, the other on hydraulic oils. port business in the textile machined Sts. ¥ 
But the great strides made in those few ; ee A he 
Se ee ee They're authoritative, being based on a els ee Tota 
ie 1eir chief stock-in-trade is a line é 
years were not an over-night accom- : : : é a Wh 
experience, and we're told they are a expensive, labor-saving auxiliary equi ah 
. poets ‘BB supply 
plishment. There were many problems, real contribution to “this hydraulic | ment, much of which has no counte wpe 
i two of the most important having been " part in this country. ‘Two salesincn agi; | 
age”. my ey -. Di nome : 
Pa A eee War RRR eOBE REN BBE See gD currently touring the U.S. One is Da og 
; 5 so ac . re = } 1S 
; ee eee F 8s, Benno Bissig, thanager of the textile m 5 ies 
to determine what qualities hydraulic PST 4 chinery department of Zellweger, Liq | 4. 
ae si Px . . 7 a fe ae gtee 
oils needed to serve most efficiently (picture). With him is August Schule nrotec 
textile machinery engineer. oi 
as the pressure medium. PRESIDENT e Knot-Tier—One device the two afm, | 
ware Bay > ae Delp i 
promoting is the “Little Uster.” Th or 
week the “Little Uster’’ was being deng , 4H 
wes Se Dy th 
ti “ss onstrated at the textile research depart 
. ican Viscose Corp. at Magi . 
E. F. HOUGHTON & ¢€O. ment of a eogs \ iscose ret =p stand: 
303 W. Lehigh Aves, Philadelphia 33, Pa. cus Hook, Pa. A machine whic operate pyc 
Seiten oh automatically over the whole width cover: 


METAL WORKING PRODUCTS 

Cutting Oils ... Rust Preventives... Quenching Oils... 

Drawing Compounds . . . Heat Treating Salts... Carburizers 

LEATHER BELTING & PACKINGS 
LUBRICANTS 


the walp, it ties 200 to 300 knots pe Objec 
minute. This particular machine con (1) 
petes with one made in the U. S. Du 4...1, 


the rest do not. BB noto: 


The entirely new machines at whic.) 
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ellweger is offering American textile 
sills first ctack include: (1) a “reaching- 
* device that replaces the work of one 
erator: (2) a “denting” machine which 
& a reeding operation almost univer- 
ally performed here by hand; and (3) a 
jropper-pinning” machine which me- 
hanically imserts the thousands of stop- 
otion devices needed to stop a loom 
hould a warp-end break. Common 
haracteristics of all the machines: la- 
ysaving; production speeding; high 
nitial cost. 
Competition—In the line of major de- 
ces such as looms and spinning frames 
the Swiss are up against a tough selling 
broblem in the U. S. But small devices 
offer them a quick way of getting U. S. 
jollars. Reason: They are easier to 
sake, easier to sell. 













ormal Supply Near 
or Electric Motors 


The electric-motor situation is easing 
up. 

In the three months ended June 30, 
unfilled orders were cut one-third. Ac- 
cording to statements released last week 
by the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Assn., a normal supply situation 
can be expected in 1948, when the 
industry’s $75-million expansion pro- 
gram will be completed. Currently the 
backlog is about 12 months’ produc- 
tion. One possible disturbing factor: 
the steel situation. 

¢ Still Short--Right now, motors in two 
major classes are tight: fractionals for 
consumer goods and small equipment; 
and polyphase motors for industrial 
drives. Unfilled orders, as of June 30, 
tacked up this way: 





Kind Number Value 
Fractional-hp ........ 21,249,024 $286,011,863 
Polyphase a. c........- 1,378,904 
Single-Phase a. C..--. 508,158 
MOET Gove cecvcs ° 53,701 
Sets, Motor-Generator. 12,550 

PE eel abies tee 23,202,337 $502,151,014 


When the industry gets on a normal- 
supply basis, output will be higher than 
prewar. Reasons: increased sales of 
nome appliances; the trend toward wider 
use of motors and to ‘“‘multimotoring” 
of machinery (BW —Sep.27’47,p15); 
greater demand for dust- and moisture- 
protected motors. 
¢ Standardization—One factor that will 
help increase motor output is the long- 
range standardization program fostered 
by the industry. The latest announced 
move in this direction sets performance 
tandards for polyphase a.c. motors. 
This has been under study for ten years, 
covers motors from | hp. to 200 hp. 
Objectives: 

(1) Performance characteristics will be 
clearly defined for each of the five basic 
inotor designations to aid the purchaser 
in selection. Polyphase motors meeting 
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NOW you can OWN your 


Microfilming Equipment 





- sercree 
Ailyn- atecore 


Fitm-a-record is one microfilming machine you can buy or lease. Now 


you can buy a Film-a-record and Reader— get immediate delivery. 


Film-a-record cuts your labor costs in recording ‘‘passing through”’ rec- 
ords and in preparing monthly statements, passing reports and transit 
letters. With Film-a-record you can also have record protection and a 
99% saving in space, plus increased ease of operation through special 


features. For example: 


e At the usual reduction your records show up on the Reader screen 
sharp and clear in their full size. But if you have records to which 
you refer frequently, 842’’ x 11” originals can easily be microfilmed 
so their images on the Reader screen are approximately 10/2” x 14”. 
Simply substitute a Film-a-record camera taking larger pictures— 


you don’t have to replace the whole machine. 


e With the Film-a-record Color-Stat you get uniformly clear and 
readable micro-images regardless of the color of your records. 


elf you microfilm records sideways to save film you can bring the 
. . * . . ’ - 
images into readable position on the screen simply by the twist of 
a knob. 


Use our CONTRACT SERVICE fo retire your inactive 


and semi-active records... 


Under Contract Service we furnish the ma- 
chines and experienced personnel to prepare 
and microfilm your records. We parallel your 
present filing system on film—provide accurate 
indexing, complete coverage, rigid film in- 
spection. For complete information about 
Film-a-record or Contract Service write to 
Photo Records Division, Room 1673, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


Reninglion Road 


Greater business efficiency h photography 
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The finest appliance ever made is helpless if a 
weak-kneed cord and plug fail to stand up 
under aging and hard usage. The fact that PWC 
cord won't let a product down 
explains why you'll find PWC on the plugs of 
so many of America’s best and most famous 
makes of radios and _ electrical appliances, 


good 


sets 


PWC cords retain their handsome colors, high 
gloss, and flexibility. They resist grease, chem- 
icals, and age which cause so many cords to 
fray, rot, and crack. That's because they are 
not only plastic insulated, but developed and 
made by the men who know plastic best — the 
world’s largest exclusive maker of plastic 
insulated wire and cable. 


Whether your product calls for a simple 
cord set or the most elaborate special 
harness, let us furnish the technical data and 
prices you require, 


D 


PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORP. 
Jewett City, Connecticut 





Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Telephone 
Wires - Radio Wires - 
Building Wire - 


Coaxial Cable 


Power Cable - Cord Sets 
Apparatus and Machine Tool Wire 
Shielded Cables 


Special Purpose Wire and Cable 
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A hearing aid manufacturer, 
Allen-Howe Electronics Corp., Pea- 
body, Mass., claims to be the first 
firm to make commercial use of the 
war-developed printed electronic 
circuit (BW—Feb.23'46,p19). 

The firm’s ‘Solo-pak’”’ hearing 
aid, complete with batteries, tubes, 
and microphone, is little larger than 
a cigarette case. Allen-Howe says its 
amplifier shows power gain charac- 
teristics superior to those of the 
best conventionally designed hear- 
ing devices; with a 1-millivolt in- 
put it delivers 1.3-v. output; on the 
same input conventional amplifiers 
deliver about 1-v. output. 

The printed circuit is used in 
place of some 173 items that nor- 
mally go into assembling a conven- 
tional circuit. As installed in the 
Solo-pak, it consists of a steatite ce- 
ramic plate 2} in. long, 1s in. wide, 
and s: in. thick. Silver metallic 
“ink,” printed on the steatite and 
bonded to it by heat treatment, re- 
places conventional wiring. Resis- 
tors are made of a conducting ma- 
terial like graphite and an_ inert 
material like mica; these are painted 





SOLO-PAK hearing aid (lower left) replaces a lot of equipment 


Hearing Aid Uses “Printed” Wiring 





BUT it’s about matchbox size 


or sprayed on through a_ stencil, 
then cured by heat. Ceramic con- 
densers, disc-shaped and 4/100 in. 
thick, are then applied directly to 
the wiring. 

Globe Union, Inc., Milwaukee, 
which developed the printed cit 
cuit, is manufacturing them t 
Allen-Howe _ specifications. ‘The 
hearing aid firm assembles and mar- | 
kets them. The retail price is | 
$152.50. 





the standards will be designated A, B, 
C, D, or F on the nameplate. 

(2) After Jan. 1, similarly designated 
motors from 58 different manufacturers 
will be interchangeable in performance. 
(No manufacturer is compelled to fol- 
low either the standards or the pro- 
graming.) 


(3) Power companies will accept per- 





formance of standardized motors. 


Additional standardization on motor 
sponsored by N.E.M.A., is under wa 
The committee on motor-genc 
will be headed by Edward FE. Hc 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
ance Electric & Engineering Co.; 
tional-horsepower motors by W 
Warner, General Electric Co.; int 
horsepower motors by F. J. Geiger. \ 
lis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


re 
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Ever see that fire-eater under your car? 


| You know it as a muffler. But it has to do 
more than muffle the sound of engine explosions. 
It has to swallow up dangerous, destructive 
exhaust gases and withstand the outside rust-attack of 
toad splash. Unless it’s made of special mater‘al 
it cannot long survive the heat and corrosion. 

Armco research men went to work on this problem 
and found the solution — ARMco ALUMINIzED Steel. 
rhis special-purpose steel is passed through 

© molten aluminum which completely coats both sides. ‘The 
aluminum is actually fused with the steel — not 

just painted on. Tests indicate that mufflers made 

of ARMco ALUMINIZED Steel will generally last 

twice as long as uncoated steel mufflers. 


\oun 





@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


The proved heat and rust resistance of this new 


steel may suggest ways to lengthen the life of your present 
products . . . or the development of new ones. 
It is already being used successfully in combustion 
chambers for circulating heaters and grain drvers 
ARMCO ALUMINIZED Steel is typical of the many 
special-purpose steels created by forward-looking Armco 
research to meet the needs of manufacturers for 
job-tailored grades. People accept the famous Armco 
triangle as assurance that the products 
they buy are made of steel especially developed for 
the purpose. The American Rolling Mil] Company, 
425 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
The Armco International Corposation. 


Export: 


SRMCG THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, STRIP, BARS AND WIRE 

















~The ME Advertising Kuz No 


HOW DO YOU RATE AS AN ADVERTISING EXPERT? 


HERE’S A WAY TO TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE. 
(Answers below, upside down) 


The Radio Corporation of America’s advertisements in TIME 
are beamed at four of the five following groups: 

A. 1,500,000 families who own nearly 2,550,000 radios (TIME- 
families pay more than double what the average U.S. radio- 
buying family pays per set). 

B. TIME-reading business executives (to sell the advantages 
of radiogram communication). |_| 
C. 573,000 dog-owning TIME-readers (most responsive to to 
RCA-Victor’s record trade- mark, ‘“‘His Master’s Voice” ).] 

D. Music-loving best prospects for Red Seal records (975,000 


TIME-reading families have at least one member who a 
some musical instrument). 

E. Influential TIME-readers in Washington (to tell the story 
of RCA’s achievements in shipboard fadar, other scientific 
and industrial research). 


Duofold. Inc., manufacturer of quality winter-weight under- 
® wear for men, has a threefold purpose in advertising in TIME: 


POWER PACKAGE 


A midget hydraulic power 
unit may soon be easing back 
breaking jobs in garages, smal] 
shops, and on farms. Hydro. 
Power, Inc., Springfield, Ohi 
plans volume production of the 
unit. Only 6x7x9 in., it can be 
mounted on a tank (above) and 
driven by an electric motor. Or 
it can be attached to a truck or 
tractor V-belt. 

The unit consists of a hy- 


ne SO nee | 


| 
| 
b 


A. To reach TIME’s 1,800,000 higher-incomed male readers 
—who can afford and appreciate Duofold’s extra value. Bt 


; 
4 
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B. To sell the readers of TIME’s “North Pole” edition their 


“Arctic Multi-Fold.” 


s 


C. To interest thousands of TI ME-reading physicians—a top 
purchasing group themselves. and a big factor in recom- 


mending and prescribing Duofold. 


D. To pre-sell TIME-reading ballet dancers. Fal 


ee 


— 


E. To add to their coverage of sports enthusiasts—including 


499,000 TIME-reading shotgun owners, 


141,000 sailors, 265,000 riders. 


on Pik a king Association gives three of the following as 
* 


objectives of its advertising campaign in TIME: 

A. To advance legislation favorable to its members through 
TIME-reading leaders in local and national government (and 
vocal, influential TIME-reading voters). f=] 
B. To sell its members’ products and services to top execu- 
tives in all U.S. industries who read TIME each week. 3 
C. To interest TIME -reading plant officials in relieving plant 
congestion by modernizing their shipping and receiving 
platforms. i 
D. To get the moving business of 409,500 TIME families who 
plan to build or buy homes. L_| 
E. To promote its “hitch your trailer to a truck” campaign 
among travel-minded TIME-families. L_| 
You can do one thing with your advertising in many magazines. 
things with your advertising in one magazine—because that 


$47,500 fishermen, 
re" 
EJ 


But you can do many 
one magazine has a 


primary audience of more than 3, 000. 000 people who are many things to any advertiser. 


Theres ALWAYS an EXTRA 
REASON for Advertising in 


‘OD puke “g “Vv ‘ILL Yonsend '°y pue “> “yw ‘], WonsandY ‘oD 1nq [je ‘] UONsand ‘ose 
SJOMSUL JYTL OY] “}I1IO SI JUSWASNIZAPe Sty} Ul BUIIPNe FWLL 2} ynoge 19ey AJ9Ag 


draulic pump with an output 
pressure of 1,000 psi., a 4+ 
al.-per-min. capacity, and 

four-way operating valve. By 
connecting the unit to a do 
ble-acting cylinder with a hig! 
pressure hose, a powerful thrust 
is available for straightening 
jacking, bending, or pulling 0; 
erations, With it, says H.-P., 

farmer could develop his ow 
cider or lard press. 











P. S. 

The Budd Co., after ten years 
search, is announcing a new 1a! 
disc-brake. The brake operates thi 
asbestos-lined shoes which grip 
sides of a revolving disc attached to‘ 
axle. Fins on the disc dissipate the ! 

Radar can be used indoors to pr 
information about the nature and 
ture of gaseous molecules, accordi 
Dr. Donald K. Coles of the Westi 
house Research Laboratories. (¢ 
says that ultrashort radar waves pet 
rapid identification of unknown 
stances, will eventually become 
tical laboratory aid in the develop 
of new plastics and other synthetic 

Metropolitan — Life’s Policyhold: 
Service Bureau is publishing a series 
reports on planning. The latest: ! | 
planning and layout. The theme: Low 
improve efficiency in operation, 
employment and payrolls. ec eS 
available at 1 Madison Ave., Ne\ 
10. 


\ 
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Keep Merchandise Moving 
with 


“Sales Stimulators” 


What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
that keeps salesmen selling? 
) The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
mith your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
Buessage that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 
| And the way to produce these “‘sales stimulators” — 
weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 
nformation—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 


your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
f colors if you wish. 
“sales 


For more details on stimulating sales with 


* produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 


mail the coupon today. 


The Mimeograph 
R brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGR -— is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 

















MODEL 90 









MODEL 91 


COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Electrically driven and hand- 
operated models now ready for 


immediate delivery. 


‘8 M PANY 


« copyr 
+” Cel ddatescee Ce SESORESeeCeeeccococesees 


A. B. Dick Company, 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illin« 


how | 
on the Mimeograph brand 


I Jept. R-1247 


Please sead me more information on 


“sales stimulators” 


Name 


Organization 
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Gearless Washer 


A console-type, 


clothes 


washer with fluid drive has been devel- 
oped by Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., 15 N. 


8th St., Minneapolis. The fluid drive re- 


top-door 


places provides vibrationless 


action. 

Che machine is called the Coronado. 
It has a vertical tub with a specially 
designed aluminum agitator. It is auto- 
matic, handles up to 10 Ib. of wash, 
goes through a complete cycle in 28 
min. Other features: self-cleaning tub, 
sediment trap, geyser-action power rinse, 
high-speed spin-drver. ‘The washer does 
not have to be bolted down. 
e Availability: immediate. 


gears, 


Thin-Steel Wall Coat 


Because it is flexible, Mirawal, a por- 


celain ename! wall covering, is easily in- 
1 =. 
stalled with a special p iste or with mold- 
ing. Secret of producing the material in 
flexible form is in the extremely thin sec- 
tion of steel (32-gage) to which the 
enamel is fused. The material can be 


cut without chipping, cleans quickly. It 
comes in rolls, costs about the same as 
present water-proof wall coverings. R. R. 
lrruby, Fremont, Ohio, makes it. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Forging Heater 


Aonew Electric Co., Milford, Mich., 
has announced a four-station, electric 
resistance heater designed to handle 


tions. The 
automatic 


parts prior to forging oper: 


operation 
except for loading and unloading. 
After the part is placed in position, it 
is hydraulically clamped under high 
pressure. It is heated, then automatic- 


ally unclamped. Controls protect it 


] Ha, } 
cycie IS entureiy 
} 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


against over-heating or under-heating. 

The rapid heating tends to mini- 
mize scaling and cuts forging die mainte- 
nance. The machine is designed to heat 


the core of the part first, allowing bet- 
ter flow of the metal during upsetting 
operations. 

e Availability: built to specification. 


Small Recorder 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp., 86-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 
1, N. Y., has a new console recorder for 
radio stations and recording studios. The 
company says that the machine will 
meet all requirements for direct record- 
ing on discs up to 17} in. in diameter. 
The instrument is smaller and less ex- 
pensive than the Fairchild model now 
in general broadcast use. 

The entire recorder mechanism, in- 
cluding spring-suspended motor and 
drive, is mounted on a top panel cast- 
ing. This may be removed as a unit 
and leveled on its own legs for making 
mechanical adjustments. A microscope 
tells the exact depth of the cut and the 
groove condition of the recording. 

The machine works at speeds of 33.3 
and 78 r.p.m. It is also produced in a 
portable model. 

e Availability: 30 days. 





Fluid-Drive Lift 


Smooth starts and stops, low power 
demand, accurate leveling—these are the 
advantages claimed for Warsaw Eleva- 
tor Co.'s new fluid-drive elevator. The 
equipment works on a single-speed a.c. 
motor. The fluid coupling furnishes fea- 
tures which up to now have been avail- 
able only with d.c. variable-speed power. 

[he motor starts without load. Its 
power is transmitted directly to the 
coupling. When sufficient rotational 
speed is created, power is transmitted 
through the coupling and it slowly be- 
gins to turn the cable sheave. This gives 
smooth positive acceleration. When 
power is shut off, the coupling gradually 
slows the sheave until the brake is ap- 


plied. ‘Two-way leveling of the car is 
automatic. 
The elevator, made at Warsaw, 








i-) 


cago 12, is making a new small sui 


ers bench, the machine is 32 in. }y 
Working surface is 12 in. by 53 i 
has a grinding wheel with a 

speed of 3,450 r.p.m. ‘The grinder 
$775; a stand is optional and extra 
e Availability: about Nov. 15. 


On the Way 


telephone receivers, makes it 
hold the instrument between 
and ear. Made in plastic by E. S.) 
lett Mfg. Co., 
Alhambra, Calif. 


when unzipped, allows cloth 
arranged quickly. 
joining the slide fastener d 
trick. 
Fifth 


bag Openmatic. 


soft metals or woods by inserts 
Wegs. 
Ave., Glendale, Calif., is the make 


bined in 
Star. 
illuminates 
glow on the night table. 


chased with Safti Khlor, a disc ger 
that fits inside the mouthpic 

available on rental from Safety Ser 
Inc., 


transparent plastic, guards area 
sinks and stoves from soap and g 
stains. Made by Ruby Products C 
N. Water St., Milwaukee 2. 






N. Y., is intended for in 
commercial use. It is avail 
eral speeds. 

e Availability: immediate. 

























Small-Size Industrial Grinde 
Boyar-Schultz Corp., 
manufacturer, 2124 Walnut St. ( 






machines 







grinding machine for industrial ug 
Designed to be worked on a tooly 









Shoulder rest of a new typ: 





W. Mair 


2605 


Garment bag opens to ful 





Flexible boning 






Co., Inc 
16, call 





Protex Products 


Ave., New York 






Screws and bolts can be anchor 





Rovlyn, Inc., 718 W. i} 






Alarm clock and night light ar 
General Electric’s Mor 
A switch on the back of the ¢ 
the dial and casts 








Germs in telephone Teceivers 







633 S. 5th St., Louisville, Ki 
Wall protector, made in s! 
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To paraphrase Mark Twain, all busi- 
essmen gripe about the tax burden but 
lobody does anything about it. Until 
his week, that is. ‘The action stage ar- 


fived with the announcement that the 


ew Charles E. Merrill million-dollar 


foundation will tackle the study of taxes 
and their impact on business as its first 


bssignment. 


Grant From Partners—The Merrill 


oundation for Advancement of F'inan- 


‘ial Knowledge was created by a grant 
rom the partners in the brokerage firm 
f Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
It has offered Harvard Univer- 
5,000 to make the tax study. 
Need for a comprehensive basic an- 
alysis of tax impediments was urged 
upon Henry Wallace when he was Sec- 
retary of Commerce by that depart- 
ment’s business advisory committee. 
Wallace approved—but war shouldered 
the idea into the background. Merrill 
now provides the financing. 
* Unorthodox Vigor—Wall Street saw 
this as another example of Charlie Mer- 
ill’s genius for activating new ideas. 


) 
pcane., 
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IRE ROOM, where some 100 employees tend the vital nerve ends of Merrill Lynch’s 
pier and confirmation hookup. Another wire system provides an 8-hour daily news service. 


Brokerage Supermarket 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane grows big, success- 
ul by building up mass market of investors through simplifying 
Wall Street’s mysteries. Latest activity: a grant for study of taxes. 


Outstanding monument to his unortho- 
dox vigor is the firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Fenner & Beane. Old-fashioned 
ibout the mileage of the 
of Merrill's ex- 


Pierce, 
brokers joke a 


name and the variety 

periments. But the firm towers above 
rivals as nearby ‘Trinity Church's spire 
towers Over rec umbent conser: itnes in 


its churchyard. 

Starting from a time when the 1929 
slump was only a gleam in the eyes of 
the bears, Merrill expanded, merged, 
bought up weak sisters, added aggressive 
partners. He intensified his building 
during the bleak years of the 30s 
Hence he was able to greet war and 
postwar prosperity with the biggest 
brokerage-investment-banking firm ‘that 
ever awed the financial world with the 
magnitude of its transactions. 
® Nickname—, As directing partner, Mer- 
rill heads a firm that has 54 general 
partners, 32 limited partners—which 
gave it the nickname of “We the Peo- 
ple.” Some 3,000 employees serve cli- 
ents in 95 offices in 93 cities in 30 states. 





All are kept in instant touch by a tele- 












Your printer says: 


follow the lead 


of those who 
know good paper” 


In specifying paper for your 
business stationery, take the 
word of America’s finest 
printers and lithographers. 
Choose pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond—a paper, de- 
signed to run smoother and 


faster on today’s high-speed 


modern 


presses. It pays to look for the 
Nekoosa watermark—for the 
dest in bond paper! 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Rely On 
ROSS 4 THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


FOR HANDLING 


BIG LOADS... 


MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, INC. .. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Selects PRESS 


To solve one of their own handling problems, this manufacturer 





of material-handling equipment selected a ROSS five-ton 
pneumatic tired LIFT TRUCK. Subsequent experience has more 
than justified this choice... For efficient all-weather handling 
of big, bulky loads on dirt, cinder or paved roads, ROSS insures 
you uninterrupted service. Six models, capacities, 5,000 to 


18,000 Ibs., hydraulic hoist, gasoline powered. 


rng 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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FIRST on We the. People’s list: Charles 
Merrill, who turned a gag into a slogan, 


type system with 45,000 miles of leased Hime of 
wire. At the end of last August, the fhaazin 
firm’s assets exceeded $143-million, cap: the ac 
ital funds were $14.4-million, reserve for the le 
contingencies $914,000. Net income for HB adition 
1946 was $6,216,000. he ty] 


In a single day Merrill Lynch has BBunkers 
executed 13,000 commission transac- J the cl 
tions, involving 1,250,000 shares. It #% Merri 
normally transacts 10% of the volume JBfacture: 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Its [bo is to 
trades in commodities are especially im- Je are: 
portant this year. Reason: Commissions [i pesn’t 
from these trades are expected to coun- ompare 
teract results of uneven activity in secur- JRtandard 
ities. wes. W 

Merrill started out as an investment fiR09.100 
banker, is still one of the leaders. Last JBadio, E 


year the firm’s corporate underwritings fi) adyar 
were $83.5-million in addition to munic- Fes whi 
ipal issues in which it took part. ts orgar 


e Remote Control—While Merrill re- railblaz 
mains the dominant personality in the J No ti 


firm, a heart ailment that struck two ™m CO! 
years ago forced him to cut down his Bunies ; 
physical activities. However, the doctors Discle 
were unable to suppress his mental Boy in 
processes. They make him stay clear Salaric 


of the office and allow only his top fomers’ 
aides to phone. But he calls them No se 
enough to keep the wires hot from his i Annu: 


summer home at Southampton, L. |. J easily 
and his winter place on the Gold Coast if Oppo 
of Palm Beach. bso fan 


This system of remote control MBpancial: 
wouldn’t be effective if Merrill didn’t Hlyoxk s: 
have associates he could depend on. iy mn 
Though it is a partnership, the firm 1s JMhountry 
organized along lines that center a Bitller 9% 
thority tightly in departments, just 35 fBheaded: 
in a corporation. Copy vy 
e Second in Command—Next in com- JBinvestor 
mand to Merrill is Winthrop H. Smith Binembe; 
(cover), managing partner. His assistant PY ie 
is young and progressive R. A. Ma opportu 
gowan, Merrill’s son-in-law. 











eee . Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


exchang 






These men operate through six divi- 





WUSINES 
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ns: sales, underwriting, planning and 
administrative, commodity, 
ckstage. The latter includes the wire 
ktem, office communications, billing 
4 record-keeping: Each division is un- 
a partner. Of the members giving 
. frm its elongated name, E. Cc. 
nch and A. C. Beane are dead; E. A. 
‘ree and Charles E. Fenner continue 





alysis, 














we the People—The firm’s battalion 
86 partners has frequently inspired 
‘all Street wits. Merrill Lynch got its 
ckname from a jingle in the 1940 
‘ql] Street reporters’ highjinks, the Fi- 
pncial Follies: 

Our name is the butt of the wags; 
From river to steeple 

We're called “We the People” 

And other appropriate tags. 
The phrase, “We the People,” tickled 
ferill more than anyone else. He 
icked up the 698 on the first bounce, 
mated it to a place on the firm’s ban- 
TS. 
Catchline—We the People became the 
me of the Merrill Lynch employee 
agazine. It also became a catchline 
the advertising. Merrill’s innovations 
the latter field shook the silk-hatted 
aditions of the past to their very spats. 

he typical advertising of dignified 

unkers and brokers was about as warm 
s the chaste statistics on a tombstone. 

Merrill accepted the theories of man- 
facturers and retailers—that if advertis- 
ng is to do a job of selling it ought to 
be arresting and colorful. His firm 
foesn’t have much of an ad_ budget 
ompared to department store or chain 
tandards; last year advertising expendi- 
ures were $232,700 for newspapers, 
99,100 for magazines, $66,300 for 
adio. But it has used its small budget 
0 advantage by trumpeting novel poli- 
ies Which the firm first announced with 
ts organization in 1940. Some of the 
ailblazers: 

No tip sheets or market letters; the 
fm concentrates on studies of com- 
panies and industries. 

Disclosure of the firm’s interest, if 
iy, in securities mentioned in reports. 
Salaries, not commissions, for cus- 
omers’ men. 

No service charges. 

Annual financial report—and one that 
Is easily understood. 
«Opportunity Speaks—The firm has 
aso turned many a neat trick on the fi- 
nancial pages. Last September, the New 
‘ork Stock Exchange prepared an ad 
0 run in newspapers throughout the 
country. It showed a whiskered fortune 
teller gazing into a crystal ball and was 
headed: “I see a great opportunity.” 
Copy warned against tipsters, advised 
mvestors to consult Stock Exchange 
members. 

Merrill Lynch saw in the ad a great 
opportunity, With full approval of the 
tichange, the firm arranged to have an 
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LYKES LINES 


GULF PORTS 


LYKES modern fleet of fast C-type cargo vessels, regularly sched- 
uled on world-wide trade routes, provides the answer to your export 
and import shipping needs. Home ports of these American flag ships 
are on the United States Gulf—logical exits for products of the Mid- 
west and South destined to ports around the globe, and strategic 
entry points for goods arriving from overseas. 

Swift voyages reducing delivery time by whole days, expedited load- 
ing and unloading of cargoes, generations of experience in the export- 
import shipping field . . . these are among the many advantages you 
gain in making LYKES your world trade’ shipping facility. 

LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Write for the new folder, “LYKES LINES AND GULF PORTS,” 
Address Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. C, New Orleans, La. 


American Flag \s Trade Routes 


LYKES U. K. LINE—From Tampa, New 


Orleans, Houston, Galveston and other 
U.S. West Gulf ports to England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. 


LYKES CONTINENT LINE—From Tampa, 


New Orleans, Houston, Galveston and 
other U.S. West Gulf ports to Continen- 
tal Europe, Scandinavia and the Baltic. 


LYKES ORIENT LINE—From U.S. Gulf ports 


to The Philippines, Japan, China, Straits 
Settlements, Netherlands East Indies and 


other Far Eastern areas. 


LYKES AFRICA LINE —From U. S. Gulf 


ports to South and East Africa. 


LYKES MEDITERRANEAN LINE—From U.S. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Greece, North 
Coast of Africa and other Mediterranean 
and Black Sea areas. 


LYKES WEST INDIES LINE—From Houston, 


Galveston, Lake Charles and other U. S. 
West Gulf ports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Aruba, Cura- 
cao, Venezuela, East Coast of Colombia 


and Canal Zone. 


LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 


Baltimore, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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Atikokan, Canada 


A New Source of Tron 


In Northwestern Ontario, not far from the famous 
Mesabe Range, a new rich iron field was opened a 
few years ago. Today much of its production goes 
to the United States. And with the first develop- 
ment work on this property came the opening of a 
branch of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, an 
institution that has followed on the heels of pros- 
pectors in all the great mining fields of Canada. 

Today thousands of communities across Canada 
are given complete banking service by The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 

If you desire banking service in Canada for any 
purpose consult or write to the offices of this Bank. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
NEWYORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 
More than 525 Branches Across Canada 




















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES : 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


$10,000,000 2%% Sinking Fund Debentures due October 1, 1967 


Price 100%% and accrued interest 


100,000 Shares $4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $102 per share 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. _—Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Kalman & Company, Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, hased Pouce &Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 


October 29, 1947. 











ART PROPLEN DNVOLYING SECURITIES OR COMMCD TS 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEA\E 

® Memtrers of the Nee Part tomk Cochenge 

AARON, TEMPLE BLOG (Gwent Fleer) a 
a8 Tere wt om me ot 








ad run directly beneath that of ty 
Stock Exchange. As it appeared » 
print, the ad carried the inference thy 
Merrill Lynch was the firm to go to fy 
dependable investment service. Resi! 
was an uproar from competing broke: 
that hasn't yet subsided. 
Merrill Lynch spends around $15 
million annually on advertising, pu} 
lishing, and research. Its Investo: 
Reader is a digest-type biweekly mag; 
zine received by 75,000 clients ané 
prospects. The Security & Industy 
Survey, covering a wide range of com 
panies, goes to a list of 100,000 qu: 
terly; even competing brokers use it 
e The ABCs—The booklet, How t 
Read a Financial Report, is in a cla 
by itself. It reduces to ABC languag 
the mysteries of the c.p.a. Several un: 
versities, including Harvard, Columb, 
and Notre Dame, use it as a text book 
The two-year-old training school i 
another Merrill Lynch innovation. It 
gives basic instruction in economic, 
business practice, and finance to a clas 
of some 30 youngsters every six month: 
They are carefully selected by the firm: 
local managers all over the country. 
Students are paid $160 to $525 
monthly (according to their mariti 
status) by Merrill Lynch. Most are vet 
erans, but the firm accepts no mone 
provided them under the G.I. Bill o 
Rights. The 139 men and two women 
raduates have scored 97 of a possible 
100 in the Stock Exchange examination 
required to qualify as a registered brok- 
er’s representative. 
e Physical Layout—Bookkeeping plant 
and office layout have been included i 
the firm’s Wall Street revolution. The 
New York board room, where investor 
(or loafers making mental speculations 
watch stock quotations, is in tiers like 
bleachers. But the chairs have hard bot 
toms and straight backs. 
e Chain Store Specialists—Murals 
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the home office walls (painted by em 
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ies A Stone & Webster, Incorporated...through three separate corporations under 
rk its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 
¢ industry—bringing the long-established standards of Stone & Webster perform- 
- > ance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 

Clas 

ths 

rm § 

| 9. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
ns nishes complete design and construction services for is an investment banking organization. It furnishes com- 
vet. power, process and industrial projects. It also constructs prehensive financial services to issuers of securities and 
ne) tom plans developed by others; makes engineering re- investors; underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and 
be ofts, business examinations and appraisals...and under- retail, corporate, government and municipal bonds, as 
ble fees consulting engineering work in the industrial and well as preferred and common stocks. 

on MMBtility fields, : ; 

Ik The business of the parent company also includes invest- 
at %. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that ments in enterprises to which it can constructively con- 
in part of the organization which supplies supervisory serv- tribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to take ad- 
he ices for the operation and development of public utilities, vantage of present opportunities or not yet ready for public 
" BBnsportation companies and industries. financing. 

NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





BOSTON 7, MASS. 


STONE & WEBSTER, Incorporated 
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Today, any business with unsold 
and marketable inventory can 
borrow on it to improve its cash 
position. It’s as simple as this: 
We issue warehouse receipts on 
raw materials or finished mer- 
chandise right where it stands. 
These receipts—turned over to 
your bank or lending agency— 
become sound collateral for 
your loan. 

"Remember — merchandise 
in your possession is inventory. 
Backed by our warehouse 
receipts, it's collateral. Write 
today for booklet giving com- 
plete details. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Please send me copy of ‘Profits 

on your Premises” which tells 
how to borrow on inventory. 
DY alte BW-11-8-47 


Address__.__.. 











For the entire food industry— 
from grower to retailer—the postwar 
years have been exceptionally good 
profitwise. What’s more, as in- 
dicated in the compilation below, 
business is still booming. Despite 
the flood of earnings already seen 
since V-J Day, interim reports for 
1947 indicate that this year will pro- 
vide the most bounteous returns 
ever to many food companies. 

Biggest money-winners to date 
have been companies engaged in 


Dairy Products 

Borden Co... 81 
National Dairy Products.... .01 
Pet Milk .56 


Meat Packing 
Se 88 
Cudahy Packing .41 
Swift & Co.. 


Packaged Foods 
Best Foods 


Grocery Chains 
American Stores 


Restaurants 

Childs Co 
.85 
.62 


Miscellaneous 

Corn Products Refining. .... . 86 

Penick & Ford .98 
one 
.63 


A = February—July. 
deficit. E = January—A ugust. 
1946 and 1947. 


B = January—June. 





83 
60 
32 


-43 
.53 
1.59 


.18 
.87 
.59 


.53 


.43 
.62 


.52 
37 
46 
.18 


F = July-September. 
H = Fiscal years ending June 30, 1946 and 1947. 


The Food Business: Profits Continue High 


the processing of corn, s0\ dean 
and similar commodities. A: d gp. 
parently they're destined to | it the 
jackpot this year. One big con ribyt. 
ing factor is huge “inv ntoy 
profit,” caused by  skyroc\eting 
prices of the farm products thi it are 
their raw materials. 

The packaged-food and _ tcstay. 
rant trades are perhaps the leas 
favorably situated in the industry. 
But even this group doesn’t seem 
to have much to complain about, 


Earnings Per Share of Common Stock 

(Adjusted for Stock Splitups, etc.) 
-— 1936-1939 Range— — 
Canners High Low 
California Packing D$2. 
Libby-McNeill & Libby .50 D1. 
Stokley-Van Camp......... .00 Di. 


Interim Earnings 
1945 1946 1946 
$2.69 $9.46 Cc 
0.93 1.36 Cc 
G5 .07 G7.02 Cc 


85 64 
.26 .06 
-61 3.54 


41 yf 
3.75 .19 
. 08 77 


.06 . . F1.69 
.36 3. K2.: K2.04 
.74 " K2. K1,51 


.52 . Bi, B2. 
02 3. 

.07 . B2. 

.59 J Bi, 


21 : E2. 
.04 , Bo. 
35 , Bo. 


.74 4 K1. 
. 84 3.23 K1. 
.48 8. K4. 
1S 4 Bi. 
C = No interim earnings published. Dez 


G = Fiscal years ending May 30, 
K = January-September. 





ployee Arthur Nilsen) are devoted to 
chain stores which Merrill Lynch 
helped finance: Safeway, Kresge, Mc- 
Crory, and others. Before the big bust, 
Merrill Lynch were investment bank- 
ers specializing in the chain field. 
Charlie Merrill sensed the approach- 
ing disaster, tried to induce Calvin 
Coolidge to join his firm and fight the 
gambling mania. The ex-President re- 
called what happened to Gen. Grant 
in Wall Street, went into insurance in- 
stead. In 1930 the firm turned over its 
brokerage business (and several of its 
partners) to E. A. Pierce & Co. As de- 
pression threats deepened, the Pierce 
company was absorbed. 
e The Old-Timers—The firms acquired 
along the line, but whose identities were 
lost in the present firm name, revive 
memories among the old-timers. Bur- 


rill & Housman were known as “t 
Morgan brokers”; Bernard M. Barud 
was once a partner. Gwathmey & Co 
founded in 1820, was a bigtimer in co 
ton. (Fenner & Beane was also im 
portant in this trade, which explai 
why Merrill Lynch is now so well rep 
sented in the South.) Cassatt & G 
(Philadelphia) had been important ft 
two generations in the underwritig 
of municipal and railroad flotations. 
With his mergings completed, Me 
rill visioned “a department store of 1 
nance” that would bring “Wall Street tt 
Main Street.” Final plans were bast 
on a study made by Theodore W 
Braun, management consultant am 
public relations counsel. He said stoc 
ought to be merchandised like shoes ( 
soup. Advertising was to be consisten 
arresting, and continuous. 
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Ecusta Fapers 
Make Letterheads Loop 













FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 
Fime FLAX AIR MAII 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 



























do you have a 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
| involving GLASS PARTS? 





Put Dunbar— America’s most versa- 
tile Glass Plant—to work for you. 
Dunbar’s custom moulding service 
can help you cut production costs on 
hand-blown or pressed glass precision 


applications . . . on either crystal or 
heat-resisting glasses. Dunbar engi- 
neers work with your designers and 
engineers on any ‘glass parts” 
problem you have. We invite your 
specifications . . . offer our services. 
Write Dunbar Glass Corp., Dept. 
B-1, Dunbar, W. Va. 
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AIRCRAFT 


UVM 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTING SPECIALISTS 
SERVING 


SPECIALIZING IN 
INDUSTRIAL 


OLIVER B. CANNON & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 43 PENNSYLVANIA 


ON bf 





Antitrust Case Silver Lining 






No sleepless nights for investment bankers cited by) 
of Justice for monopolistic practices. They’re glad to ge; 
charges out in the open for settlement. 


Investment bankers cited by the 
Dept. of Justice for monopolistic prac- 
tices aren’t losing too much sleep over 
this antitrust case. They are irritated 
somewhat, to be sure. But, in a way, 
they welcome the action. 

Reason: They would like to see the 

charges cleared up, one way or the other, 
once and for all. 
e Long-Standing Charges—Spokesmen 
for the 17 big houses named in the 
complaint point out that these same 
charges have been kicked around for 
15 years—since before the Pecora in- 
vestigation, in fact. They were te- 
hearsed in the investment trust hear- 
ings, then again before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

Yet Congress never has acted. Not a 
few Wall Streeters whisper, behind their 
hands, that the D. of J. now is trying 
to accomplish through court action what 
Washington critics of investment bank- 
ing have never been able to do through 
legislation. 


This case has had a mottled « 
up to now. First the gover:men: 
dertook to get criminal indictmen: 
fore a federal grand jury in th: Sout 
District of New York. Accord ling ¢ 
cepted gossip, the grand jury told 
D. of J., “no dice.” 

In any event, Justice shifted to 
of a civil suit. Meanwhile, alt} 
Uncle Sam’s boys deny ‘ ‘proposing’ 


basis for a consent decree, there wa 
great deal of unofficial converst 


about such a disposition of the cag 


But this deal didn’t come off. T; 
Attorney General Tom Clark calle 
full-dress press conference last Thy 
day. He announced that the civil; 
in U. S. Dist 
Court, Southern District of New Yy 


would be entered 


that afternoon. 


¢ Government Objectives—The gov 


ment’s guns are trained principall 
gaining three ends: 


(1) To prevent a defendant _ r 


ticipating in the underwriting of 














CLOSING REPORT: STOCKS HOLD FIRM 


An old stock held Emil Schram in bondage during his initiation last 
week into the Circus Saints and Sinners Club. The club, a charitable 
organization for old circus troupers, picked Schram as the “fall guy” for its 
monthly meeting. Jailers of the head of New York’s Stock Exchange were 
Tex O'Rourke (left) and Harold Hoffman, former New Jersey governot. 
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HEADS TRADE GROUP 


William C. Johnson, 45- 
year-old Allis-Chalmers execu- 
tive, is the new president of 
the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. He was picked 
at N.E.M.A.’s annual meeting 
last week to succeed R. Stafford 
Edwards. 

Johnson, who comes from 
Birmingham, Ala., has been 
with Allis-Chalmers for 23 
years. He started as a foundry 
helper, climbed the company 
ladder, became a vice-president 


in 1942. 








urities issue if any of its partners is 

member of the issuing company’s 
board of directors. 

(2) To prevent a defendant from par- 
cipating in an underwriting if it has 
acted in an advisory capacity to the 
ssuing company. 

(3) To prevent any others of the 

ine largest houses participating in a 
celling group of which any one of the 
me is a member. 
The first two steps are aimed at 
reaking up “banking domination” or 
‘continuing relationships” between _ is- 
uers of securities and any given invest- 
ment banking firm. The third shoots 
quarely at the “Wall Street monopoly” 
although two of the defendants have 
iome offices in Chicago and one in 
an Francisco). 
* Waived Decree—Wall Street is con- 
vinced that, if the houses cited in the 
complaint had agreed to accept those 
three stipulations, they could have had 
4 consent decree. None was willing, 
lowever, feeling that to do so was to 
straitjacket itself into early extinction. 

More seriously, they vigorously deny 
that “banking domination” exists and 
defend the “continuing relationship” 
between banker and issuer—such as once 
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existed between the House of Morgan 
and Mother Bell or between Morgan 
Kuhn, Loeb and many railroads. 
e Old-Time Practices—Ihese grew up 
30 years or more ago when corporate 
securities were not very familiar to in- 
vestors. In many cases, companies asked 
underwriters to sit on their boards of 
directors; in others, the bankers insisted 
on the privilege in order to oversee the 
investments of the people to whom they 
sold securities. 
Wall Streeters admit that this gives 
a certain house an inside track on the 
business of a given company. But, they 
argue, the issuer has the advantage of 
free financial advice and still gets as 
good a price as the market will bear 
for his securities. After all, the argu- 
ment runs, the price has to be right for 
the investor and ‘issuer alike. 
e Wall Street’s Answer—As to the Dept. 
of Justice’s goal of preventing the nine 
houses from joining one another in un- 
derwriting of new issues, Wall Street 
has a specific reply: If these houses 
can’t join forces, in various combina- 
tions, syndicates can’t be formed that 
have enough capital to handle big is- 
sues. This will mean less rather than 
more competition, they contend. 
The houses named in the govern- 
ment’s complaint include Dillon, Read 
& Co., (Defense Secretary James For- 
restal’s old firm), Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., First Boston Corp., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
(with which Commerce Secretary W. 
Averell Harriman has had no connection 
for years), Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Bros., Mor- 
gan, Stanley & Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co., Stone & Webster Securities Corp., 
Union Securities Corp., and White, 
Weld & Co., all of New York; Blyth & 
Co. of San Francisco; Drexel & Co. of 
Philadelphia; and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and Harris, Hall & Co. of Chicago. 
e Yardstick for Citation—Size, as repre- 
sented by capital, was not a major fac- 
tor in sorting out of these 17, the Dept. 
of Justice states. Rather it was the con- 
centration of underwriting in their 
hands; one or more of these houses was 
among the managers of syndicates which 
underwrote 68.9% of all issues regis- 
tered with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission since 1938. (Only really 
big underwriter not made a defendant 
is Halsey, Stuart & Co. of Chicago, 
champion of competitive bidding.) 
One thing to remember: If Antitrust 
Division lawyers think they will get 
many headlines out of this suit (after 
the initial publicity), or if investment 
bankers are fearful of adverse publicity, 
there is little justification. 
In the words of J. Russell Forgan 
of Glore, Forgan & Co.: “If the Attor- 
ney General thinks this business is not 
competitive, I wish he had to earn his 
living at it.” 





ANOTHER GREAT 
WABASH 





BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


KANSAS 











City of Eig, 
KANSAS CITY. 


HIS companion train 

to the famous “City 
| of St. Louis” brings better 
' Wabash service than ever 
between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 





| train. “Sleepy Hollow’ 
| seats in coaches and parlor- 
_ lounge...a new “coffee- 
E shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 


TOM M. HAYES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager ; 
mg 1495 Railway Exchange Bldg. me 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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You'll recognize the value of this new 

Aldon Knife Shar rpener the moment you 
slice through a roast with your newly- 
sharpened blade. There's keen pleasure! 
Youll appreciate too, the precision en- 
gineering which automatically sharpens 
the blade at the proper angle and is al- 
ways in adjustment. Send today for your 
sharpener ona money-back guarantee. 
Youll soon agree thet here at last is the 
fool- proof sharpener for which you've 
been searching. $2.95 postpaid. 


P.S. The Aldon Sharpener isa perfect, 
practical answer to that “favorite 
customer” Christmas gift problem. 


ALDON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3347 High Street, Duncannon, Pa. 











INTERCONTINENTAL 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


176 W. ADAMS ST.. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
State. 0855 


CREATES AND CONSTRUCTS 
COMPLETE PLANTS AND 
PRODUCTION LINES FOR. 


1. Minimum Labor Requirements 


2. Maximum Financial’ Returns 
PROVIDING YOU WITH 


oduct planning 


re financing 


Associate companies: 


Continental Industrial Engineers, Inc 


Engenheiros ‘Continental do Brazil 5S. A 


Intercontinental, §. A. Buenos Aires 





THE MARKETS 





Wobbly commodity markets over the 
last couple of weeks don’t hold any 
promise that industry is going to cut 
costs by buying raw materials cheaper. 

In fact, the reverse is probably true. 

Grains have flopped around all over the 
lot. Yet, for all the fear of some form 
of allocation or price control (page 16), 
wheat isn’t very much cheaper than at 
its recent peak levels. 
e Nonferrous Switch—An even more im- 
portant example—and one that affects 
the costs of a lot more manufacturers 
than does wheat—is to be found in 
the nonferrous metals markets. Prices 
haven’t moved, so they haven't at- 
tracted much attention. But the whole 
tone of the markets has changed. 

A couple of months ago prices were 
none too solid (BW —Aug.30’47,p91). 
Supply seemed roughly to have caught 
up with demand—and at a demand level 
not nearly so high as last winter's peak. 

Moreover, the trade was sincerely 
worried that foreign producers of metals 
such as copper would press their output 
for sale here, in their eager search for 
precious dollar exchange. 

e Marshall Plan Effect—Now that situ- 
ation has turned completely around. 
Everybody seems to fee] that Marshall 
Plan exports of industrial and farm 
equipment wil] eat up any surplus 
metals, even cause new shortages. Con- 
sumers of copper are covering Decem- 
ber needs avidly; producers aren’t anx- 
ious to sell. Lead, zinc, and several 
minor metals have improved simiiarly. 

Complicating the copper situation, at 
least temporarily, has been the com- 
pany-railroad strike that prevents move- 
ment of ore from this country’s largest 
mine, the huge Kennecott pit at Bing- 
ham, Utah. This represents a wolential 
loss of 20,000 tons of meta) a month. 

e Other Examples—Cotton prices have 
been steady to strong, above 32¢ a Jb. 
lately. Hides, on the other hand, have 
been rising to the discomfiture of shoe 


manufacturers (page 51). 
2 


Stocks Sidle 
Wall Street has just about made up 


its mind that the market will do noth- 





ing important until some time after the 


Raw Material Prices Firmer 


Nonferrous metals typical; pros pect of Marshall Plan boos. 
forward buying. Coal stocks strong in sidewise market. Coming 
flood of municipal bond issues will meet stiffening interest : ates 


special session of Congress sta: 
This week the averages were s 
aimlessly and volume had dric 
again. Both bulls and bears ex] 
to keep up until they get an idk 
sort of foreign aid program ( 
will approve. 

Bulls admit that they are bitterl 
appointed by the failure of th« 
trial average to get through the ok 
sistance level. But they say as brave 
ever that if Congress approves the Ma 
shall Plan or something like it, s 
will go through the roof on the next 


Bucking the Trend 


Few holders of coal shares have bee 
among the many doubting Thoma 
who have ignored the bulls’ line that 
new uptrend started in the stock market 
last May. And for very good reas 
May actually did see the start of a! 
price upswing in coal issues. Stand 
& Poor's coal shares index has ‘amped 
43% since then. What’s more, it h 
pushed through its old bull market peak 
(chart) to the highest level in over | 

years, No other group in the stock | 
has done anywhere nearly so well a 
that. 

e Reason—The main reason for the bu! 
market in coal stocks: traders’ willing 
ness to gamble that (1) current short 
ages in coal’s competitive fuels, (2) for 
eign coal needs, and (3) big industna 
demand for coal in the U. S. will coi 
tinue for some time—thus assuring larg: 
profits for coal companies. 

But even those Wall Streeters wh 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 

Week Ago Ago Ag 

Stocks mm! 
Industrial 152.3 152.6 149.3 147.4 
Railroad. 41.2 42.3 42.2 48.5 
Utility .. 72.7 73.9 74.9 79.9 
Bonds ; 
Industrial 120.3 120.2 121.3 122.5 
Railroad. 105.8 105.9 107.3 113.! 
Utility .. 114.7 114.6 114.0 113.9 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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e been bulling the coal issues admit 
it these stocks are nothing for “wid- 
15 and orphans” to dabble in. The 
s know that the industry has a poor 
ng-term outlook. ‘They realize that 
- coal trade, over the past 30 years, 
5 been able to earn respectable profits 
ily when wars and their aftermath have 
cated an extraordinary demand for the 












Even so, the industry has proved it 
3a hardy constitution. Despite all 
s peacetime ills, it manages to keep 
self in good enough shape “to be ready 
meet demand when this soars. And 
hen conditions are favorable for it, 
u would never imagine that coal min- 
zg is normally one of the nation’s sick- 
t industries. 
The Record—The 1936-45 profit 
jowings Of six major coal producers, 
unped together, give a good idea of the 
jolent ups and downs that the indus- 

V experiences. 

In 1936, the group reported earnings 

f around $6.4-million. But the profits 
ropped off 50% in 1937. And 1938 
rought a deficit of almost $4-million. 
he next year wasn’t much _ better, 
ither; 1939°s operations were barely in 
he black. 
|Hitler’s invasion of Poland abruptly 
hanged the picture. Joint eamings of 
he group jumped to $12-million in 
40. In the next five vears annual 
_ ranged between $15.7-million 
md $20.2-million, despite chargeoffs 

r taxes and reserves averaging some 
2million yearly. 
The postwar period has been even 
ore prosperous, because of England’s 
nprecedented coal shortage; the need 
supply other new foreign markets; 
record-breaking domestic coal demand; 
ne absence of the war’s excess-profits 
es; and constant rises in the price of 
al. 

Seid Long?—How much longer will 
is combination of factors continue? 
hose who have been buying the coal 
tocks seem confident that the end is 

at in the future. 
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Municipal New Issues 


Lhe flood of municipal bond issues 

that voters approved at last Tuesday's 
elections means big business for con- 
tractors, builders, and suppliers of build- 
ing materials. But the borrowing is 
going to cost state and local govern- 
ments a good bit more than they had in 
mind when they first planned the proj 
ects. 
e Big Mouthful—The new issues now in 
prospect would be enough to make the 
municipal market swallow hard even in 
the best of times. New York State, for 
instance, is going to borrow $400-million 
for a veterans bonus in addition to $135 
million for public housing. Missouri 
voters have okayed municipal improve 
ments that will add up to $41.5-million. 
San Francisco will be offering about $87 
million in new bonds. 

And just at the moment, the munic 
ipal market has its troubles. Like 
bonds, municipals are feeling the gen 
eral tightening in interest rates. ‘Talk of 
tax reductions next year puts additional 
pressure on them because it makes the 


tax-exemption feature of municipals less | 


attractive to buyers. 

e Rates Going U p—There is no end in 
sight yet to the slow firming of interest 
rates. The increasing talk in Washing 
ton about the inflationary dangers of 
credit expansion suggests that the Treas 
ury may not stop when its rate for one 
vear money reaches 14%. It may eventu- 
ally go on to put one-year certificates 
on a 14% basis. And as long as the 
Treasury is letting its rates inch up, all 
money markets—including municipals— 
will feel the squeeze. 


Armour Reconsiders 
There won’t be many preferred stock 
offerings in the near future. The market 
is too wobbly to invite new issues (BW 
Nov.1’47,p79). Armour & Co. has just 
“postponed for an indefinite period” its 
controversial plans for revamping its 
capital structure with new issues of pre- 
ferred and common. Originally, it in- 
tended to issue 350,000 shares of cumu- 
lative first preferred, 300,000 shares of 
convertible second preference stock, and 
.355,240 shares of common. Now it 
says “unfavorable market conditions” 
have scuppered the whole idea. 





The Pictures——Acme—2?, 24, 86, 
110; Charles Phelps Cushing—25; 
Int. News—89; Press Assn.—92, 
109, 110; U. S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation—36, 38, 41, 42; N. Y. 
Times—61; McGraw-Hill Studios 
—72; David Robbins—79 











VALLEY FORGE FARMS | 


A GIFT CERTAIN TO BE 


APPRECIATED, ENJOYED 
» AND REMEMBERED! 








Jendersealed 
SMOKED TURKEY 


For your holiday gift list or your 


own festive board tender, 
delicious, ready-to-serve .. , the 
American delicacy supreme! Care- 
fully, sanitarily packed . . . rushed 


anywhere in 
S. Whole smoked 


$1.50 per Ib.; 


by prepaid 
continental U. 
turkeys 8 to 14 Ibs., 
half smoked turkeys 6 to 8 Ibs., 
$1.60 per Ib. Specify weight. Gift 


x 


express 


card enclosed if desired, Money- 
back guarantee, 
Write for descriptive folder 
and order blank. order direct, 


or phone Center Point, Pa., 2611. 


VALLEY FORGE FARMS 
VALLEY FORGE HIGHWAY 
LANSDALE |, PENNA. 








HUNDREDS OF 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 


the new 1947 


treasury of 
| “NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
; and check today. 





Journal of L NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 
“‘New Products and Services.’’ Check for 
enclosed. 


Name 


Address. 
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When the assistance of the floor 
manager is required . . when 
the maintenance man is urgently 
needed ..., when the stock clerk 
must be found . . when person- 
nel are wanted for ‘phone calls or 
meetings . . an Autocall Pag- 
ing System will save you costly 
losses in service, time and money 
by automatically locating your 
key personnel and telling them 
why they are wanted. 


Pleasant-sounding chimes carry 
the message with no fuss, no con- 
fusion, and no disturbance. 


Thousands of Autocall Paging 
Systems—some after 38 years — 
are in daily use in stores, offices, 
factories, hospitals, everywhere. 
For complete details on how 
Autocall will help you, write for 
your copy of the illustrated book, 
“THE GREAT TIME SAVER” 
today. There is no obligation. 


utonall 


PAGING SERVICE 
THE AUTOCALL COMPANY 


215 TUCKER AVE., . . . SHELBY, OHIO 
MFRS. FIRE & SPRINKLER ALARM SYSTEMS 


92 





New Wage Demands Loom 


A.F.L. has already served notice that “adjustments” must be 
made in 1948, while C.I.O. hints at it. But strikes are unlikely—partly 
because labor fears they would backfire politically. 


Management this week was face to 
face with the fact that it will shortly 
have to bargain with unions over new 
wage demands. Ihe American Federa- 
tion of Labor has already served notice 
that “wage adjustments” are inevitable 
early in 1948. And rumblings of pay- 
hike demands are being heard from 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions. 

e Same Argument—In every case, unions 
are using the same argument: Workers 
must get more money now because of 
the rising cost of living (BW —Aug.23 
’47,p15). Management men had felt re- 
lieved when the recent A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. conventions adjourned without 
any big talk on the pay issue. Industry 
was sure that if wages had been a prime 
matter for unions, the issue would have 
been brought into focus as it was at con- 
ventions last year. Instead, the unions 
spotlighted the need for controlling 
prices. 

e Agreement—But informal talks be- 
tween top labor leaders and top indus- 


trialists shed clearer light on the strates 
involved. Both sides seem to take Dat 
boosts for granted in their 1948 
Both are aiming at production pe.iks ang 
at labor-management harmony-the 
bor crowd because strife could back 
politically in a presidential election year 
So while wages will be a bargainin; 
issue, industrial tie-ups probably won’ 
be forced over small differences between 
demand and offer. 
# Jockeying—Last week union wag 
drives were just entering the jockeyin 
phase: 
e A.F.L.’s monthly economic bulletin 
for affliated union leaders called for a 
third postwar round of wage increase; 
It coupled its proposal with a demand 
that rises granted should not be used a 
a basis for new price boosts. 
@C.1.0.’s United {‘icctrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers anounced a two- 
point wage-price policy for 1948: (1) a 
continuing fight “for lower prices and 
for governmental control over prices’; 
and (2) “an unremitting fight for 





While most union eyes were on 
1948 wage drives, the Textile 
Workers Union of America (C.I.O.) 
at midweek threatened to put its 
cards on the table in an old wage 
dispute. 

President Emil Rieve called a 
walkout of 26,000 cotton workers 
at 190 pace-setting mills in four 
southern states. The objective: to 
force mills to meet a 5¢ raise given 
in New England this year, plus 10¢ 
to wipe out existing North-South 
differentials. 

Union demands for the 15¢ raise 
went to southern mill men two 
months ago. Employers offered 5¢, 
but the union turned it down be- 
cause it didn’t affect the differen- 
tial. Reluctantly, the union set up 
strike machinery. Dan Rivers agreed 
to raise pay 9%. Other mills fol- 
lowed the lead, and T.W.U.A. ac- 
cepted quickly. 





Textile Workers Press for Wage Raise 


Emil Rieve 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


MEAT—with its complex marketing, has one phase, 
packing, which is America’s third-ranking industry em- 
ploying 250,000 people. Every hour brings constantly- 
changing problems to the packers. They battle temper- 
ature, time and supply for one purpose: to make meat 
available for 139,000,000 Americans. Only under Free 
Enterprise can an industry of such magnitude function 
efficiently. 

GENERAL AMERICAN serves America’s great meat- 
packing industry by building refrigerator cars specially 
designed to take care of packers’ problems—by main- 
taining repair shops throughout the nation to keep cars 
rolling so that ladings arrive in the best possible condition 
... and by operating a fleet of 18,000 refrigerator cars. 
This is typical GATX service to all U. S. Industry. 

Co-worker with the Meat-Packing Industry... 


... this is General American. 


UNION REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT LINE, MILWAUKEE 


DIV. OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston e Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York © Pittsburgh e St. Lovis « San Francisco @ Seattle e Tulsa © Washington 


EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th St., New York 17, New York 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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No paper is 
too good for 


Your Sinuating 


Think! You're “sign. 
ing” the paper and the envelope 
— just as much as your message. 
Do they properly express you? 
You believe in personal appear- 
ance — believe no less in letter- 
head appearance, Say ‘Fox River” 
to your printer for the finest 
business stationery. Fox River 


Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


OUR WATERMARK. 






Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 





] COTTON FIBRE 
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“by Fox River’ 
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, e . « 
What's Happening to the Cost of Living 
Gas & Other House 
Elec- Fuels Fur- 

Food Clothing Rent tricity &Ice nishings Misc. 
August, 1939 ..... 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.4 
January, 1941* 97.8 100.7 105.0 974 104.2 100.1 101.9 
PIBNEES is. oars os 108.0 106.9 106.3 97.1 109.3 108.9 104.0 
August, 1942 ..... 126.1 4252 "1080: . 96:7 TESA: 123.0 111.1 
August, 1945 ..... 137.2. 129.6 108.0 95.8 119.1 125.9 116.5 
Aupost; 1944. .... 37.7 -PaGA~ 1062... 958: 22333: 339.3 122.3 
August, 1945 ..... 140.9 146.4 108.3 95.2 127.2 146.0 124.5 
August, 1946 ..... 171.2 161.2 108.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 
PIOTRMEDET, 5.5 +.0:s)5: 174.1 4659 1088: 91.7. 236.5: 165.6. 129.9 
ole eae 180.0 168.1 108.8 91.6 136.6 168.5 131.0 
November ........ 187.7 «TRS FOS: - OLB EST 2 O17 1.6 | 3325 
December ......... 1859: "2965 2068 F920 1383: 477.1. ~ 336.) 
January, 1947 ..... 183.8 2790: 3OGS 919.. 34211791: - 357.1 
MGDIUSIY” se ss 182.3 -t8h> (108.9. 92.2 “23 180.6" 137:4 
SS ees 189.5 184.3 109.0 92.2 142.5 182.3 138.2 
RNS e.g sa aks 6s K ye, « 188.0 184.9 109.0 92.5 143.8 182.5 139.2 
SO Se ee er eee 187.6 185.0 109.2 92.4 142.4 181.9 139. 
| aed Byam 190.5 185.7 109.2 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 
Pe ata aN aiiig 6 iis 193.1 184.7 110.0 91.7 146.6 184.3 139.5 
OT a eae 196.5 185.9 111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139.8 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’ formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 





a further substantial wage increase.” 
@ The Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (C.I.O.) announced that it will try 
to “siphon off’ some of the textile in- 
dustry’s “tremendous profits” when it 
opens contract talks early in 1948. Con- 
ferences of local union officers, opening 
this week end, will formalize 
T.W.U.A.’s_ pay demand. But Emil 
Rieve, union president, has warned that 
the union plans to seek at least a 15¢ 
hourly raise, and intends “to increase 
wages quite substantially” in 1948. 

e Other C.I.O. unions also began to 
talk wage hikes. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America asked 15¢ 
more hourly pay, plus a second week’s 
paid vacation. The United Packinghouse 
Workers mentioned growing “pressure 
from our rank-and-file members to re- 
open our contracts for new wage in- 
creases to compensate for the uncon- 
trolled rise in the c.-of-1.” The fledgling 
Telephone Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee promised more money next 
spring to its 51,000 members in the 
telephone industry. 

e “Cold War’—For the most part, it 
was pretty obvious that the wage issue 
popped up as part of a “cold war’’ on 
high living costs. Most union announce- 
ments implied that wage demands 
would be moderate if living costs are 
held fast, or rolled back. This general 
attitude appears pretty firmly rooted in 
top offices of the C.I.0.’s United Steel- 
workers and United Auto Workers. 
Neither steel nor auto union has been 
beating the drums yet for a new wage 
drive. But U.A.W. may start doing 
so at its convention next week (page 





95). 


e Wage Peak?—Some Steelworkers lead. 
ers feel that, for the present, a peak ha 
been reached on wage rates. Contract 
can be reopened Apr. 1, 1948, on wage 
rates alone. If the parties reach : 
agreement by May 1, the old contract 
is to stay in effect for one more year 
(BW—May10°47,p93). A strike for 
higher wages is barred by the contract 
Hence the union can hardly take the 
lead in a wage drive. 

There is a_ similar attitude 
U.A.W.’s top leadership. Rank-and-fil 
pressure for another major wage hike 
has not appreciably increased during the 
past few months. Unless food prices g 
up materially, U.A.W. might be in 
clined to settle on a moderate basis. Ii 
prices advance materially, private talk 
in U.A.W. is that it will seek another 
184¢ hourly pay rise. 

U.A.W.’s contract with General 

Motors will be the first to reach the 
negotiation stage. It has a Mar. 19 ter- 
mination date; talks are expected to start 
about Jan. 19. 
e Lead From Left-Wing—It’s probable. 
however, that neither the Steelworkers 
nor U.A.W. will finally determine 
C.I.0.’s—and the  national—industrial 
wage hike for 1948. As in 1946, the left- 
wing U.E. probably will take the lead 
Currently, its policy is far less comprom- 
ising. 

U.E.’s contract with Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. has a Mar. 31 expiration, 
thus wage talks may start about Feb. ! 
When they do, U-E. will make a sub- 
stantial wage-increase demand. How 
strong a fight it will make for the figure 
it sets is going to depend largely on wnat 
happens to prices. And it’s going t0 
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SINE 


» too, on the condition of the elec- 
manufacturing industry early in 
The stubbornness of U.E.’s fight 
depend on how important contin- 
full-scale operation is to manage- 


; only logical to assume that re- 
Bess of how steel and auto union- 
icc] about a wage rise, they are go- 

xpect to be dealt in whatever 


to e ‘ 
jectrical workers receive. 


AW. Fight Due 


Union’s convention starts 
week end, will bring bitter 
le between right and left. 
ht (Reuther) probable winner. 


The curtain goes up this week end on 
rama whose denouement may point 
direction American labor will take 
the next two years—the annual con- 
stion of the United Auto Workers 
#1.0.). 
ew Donnybrook—Delegates gather- 
pat Atlantic City are squared away 
# what promises to be the most un- 
npromising, bitter labor donnybrook 
e the auto union exploded into two 
nents almost a decade ago. 
he minority right-wing, on the 
rch for the past two years, is intent 
taking control of the 900,000 auto 
rkers. But the majority left-wing is 
ally determined to keep its present 
to-8 grip on the executive board. 
e collision between the two powerful 
ces has been marked by vitriolic per- 
al attacks, publicity hoaxes, behind- 
‘scenes deals, slush funds, cajolery, 
eats. 
rift to Right—Through the smoke, 
servers see a definite drift toward the 
htwing and incumbent president 
falter Reuther. They think Reuther 
ny well win control of the executive 
ad, and thus of the union’s day-to- 
V activity. 
They, base this belief largely on the 
legate slates some key locals have sent 
the national convention. For example: 
At Ford the near-solid left-wing front 
Bs been split at a number of points by 
htwingers. Result: The left-wing 
td council has in three instances de- 
ued votes illegal and ordered them 
ken again. Reutherites predict at least 
0-50 break in this important voting. 
In tool-and-die local 155, another left- 
ing center, delegates favoring Reuther 
on nearly half the places; last year they 
ad less than a fourth. 
Optimism—At a Reuther caucus the 
t was decidedly optimistic. Political 
utenants in that bloc claimed that 
icy would capture at least the two vice- 
residencies and four regional director- 
ips now held by left-wingers. In the 
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CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


i DOR Ci se es oa 
YARD 
CAPACITY 


When you can cut costs, improve 
service desirable 
business, and please employees by 


fo attract new 
more agreeable work at better pay 
—all at one shrewd stroke!— you 
have indeed accomplished some- 
thing! 
“Our Clark ‘Yardlift-40’ speeded 
up truck loading so that our drivers’ 
earnings GREATLY INCREASED! 
More than doubled storage capacity! 
The fine appearance of our yard 
brought many new customers; and 
faster service delighted the old 
ones.’’ 
—by J. M. Goodridge and 

J. D. Williamson of City 

Block & Products Company, 

independence, Missouri. 


Modern Machinery increases men’s 
productive capacity creates better 
iebs\ at higher pay. \ 
Clark's world-wide organ- 
ization of trained field en- 
gineess makes it easy to 
get competent help in solv- 
ing material handling prob- 
lems. Write for our Material 
Handling News picture 
magazine. 





GAS OR ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 
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SoundScriber users 
save HOURS every day 


Untold hours are saved daily in offices 
all over America by the SoundScriber 
electronic disc dictating system. More 
than 50,000 SoundScribers are in use, 
speeding office correspondence, 
increasing accuracy, saving time and 
money. And present users want more 
of them—taking 250 out of every 
1000 new ones made. 

fSoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 
ment is so simple to operate you 
forget it's a machine. Learn how 
SoundScriber can save you time—and 
money. Return the coupon now! 


SOUND/CRIBER 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept.B-11,N.Haven,Conn. 


O.K. Send me a// the facts on SoundScriber. 


NAME 











COMPANY 





STREET_ 





ory STATE 
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The 
BASES OF JOB DISCRIMINATION 


(COMPLAINTS TO FEPC, FISCAL YEAR 1943-44) 









eee. OF WHICH 96.7 % WERE NEGROES 


RELIGION 


bt th 


ened amici 


coves OF WHICH 72.7% WERE JEWS NATIONAL ORIGIN 


il 


ssee-e OF WHICH 71.9% WERE MEXICAN-AMERICANS 


THOSE CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION 


fe 'swr 
LE ome os . 
5 iS. Fir: 


ultiv 


be GOVERNMENT - - - -- 24.5% - |. | fyou 
haw LABOR UNIONS---- 6.1% g 


SOURCE: First Report, FEPC, based an 4,081 comploints for fiscal yeor 1943-44 
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\ 
“maybe” category they placed the secre- . . ° 
tary-treasuryship and tour other regional Job Bias Still High 
directorships. 
A victory of that sort, naturally Civil rights committee find 


enough, would make the U.A.W. left- di a ; : L 
wing practically extinct. But such a iscrimination worse since {ng 


sweep is unlilely. More conservative on- death of FEPC last year. Asks 
lookers are inclined to concede the auto 


union right-wing perhaps one vice-presi- permanent legislation. 


ne en 


dency, two regions, and perhaps one “fo 
other regional post. But those, in them- The 178-page report of the Previa th 
selves, would be just enough to give the dent’s Committee on Civil Righits ry 

ck ¢ 


Reutherites control of the board. week brought into new, sharp focus # 
e Murray’s Stand—Any switch. of-that important labor problem—how to ass 
sort to the right-wing would have a __ late minority-group workers into the: 


great effect on Philip Murray’s historic tional work force. Management, w! O 
middle-of-the-road compromise position has been under a steady barrage of 
in C.1.O. With the largest affiliate mands to take the initiative in cnc Me, 
union lined up on the right, Murray _ job discrimination, could have no d " 
might have little choice (BW —Oct.25 that the big guns now are being sight Ps 
'47,p100) but to take a stand to the @FEPC Issue—The wartime Fair f V 
right himself. If he didn’t, an ambi- ployment Practice Committee mace i 4. 
tious Walter Reuther would be ready to _ start toward the goal of equal job i: 
assume leadership. portunities. It was shut down in Jun: fi “* 
Within U.A.W. itself, a swing in the 1946 (BW—May11°46,p88). All efor buy 
balance of power to the Reuther side to revive it as a permanent [ect eng 
would forecast a wholesale purge of op- agency have been blocked in Congr: 
positionists. With it would arise the But the FEPC issue is far from «& 


possibility that left-wing blocs of U.A.W. and buried; it will be before Congr 
might pull out bodily and seek refuge again early in 1948. Because that wi 
elsewhere. That would create on a_ be an important election year, poltc 
smaller scale the same problems of expedience will influence whatever 
jurisdiction, recognition, and intraplant _ tion is taken. 

animosity which characterized the 1938- @ Union Pressure—When the perm 
39 period of auto union schism. nent FEPC bill comes up on Capi 
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’swrong? Just about every- 
—feet, back, head, arms, 
s. First rule of correct typ- 
ultivate good posture—a 
fyou wish to avoid strain. 


WRONG 


he end of a line, don’t Jean, 
t “follow through” as you 
n the carriage. The left 
t isthe busier, and you need 
ck on the keyboard fast! 


by NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Authority on correct typing technique shows how the average typist 
can increase her speed and lessen fatigue. Over 200,000 secretaries have 
witnessed his amazing demonstrations of typing! 


See the difference? Feet flat and 
firm, one advanced slightly for 
body balance; back well sup- 
ported, head erect, arms and 
wrists relaxed. Make thisa habit. 


Start the carriage with a quick 
firm throw, drop lever before 
it’s half way across, let momen- 
tum do the rest with almost no 
break in your typing rhythm. 


Baan are amazed when they follow out 
Mr. Saksvig’s simple suggestions. Speed goes 
up, errors and fatigue go down. 


We're glad to publish these helpful hints 


as a service to Smith-Corona users . 


. . for the 


easiest way to sell Smith-Coronas is to show 


buyers what they can get out of these beautifully- 


engineered machines. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1NY 


Saksvig calls this ‘arm action” 
—raising hand entirely from 
keyboard to strike keys. Need- 
less effort, and it slows down 
your speed and increases errors. 


Notice above how the middle 
finger reachesthetop bank easily 
while other fingers remain on 
the guide keys. Keep hands 
down—and watch speed go up! 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET...A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s finger, and timed him with 
a stop-watch. Note use of one hand only to position carriage and 


set both left and right margins. Time .. 


Saving in a day’s typing! 


. one second! Figure that 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 
Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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CANADIAN 
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To Everywhere in Canada 


Bears or business . . . sports 
or orchards . .. ask Cana- 
dian National Railways 
anything about Canada. 
Visit the Canadian National 
office listed in your phone 


book...or write Canadian RAILWAYS 
National Railways, 360 HOTELS 

McGill Street, Montreal, STEAMSHIPS 
Canada, AIR LINES 








US PINNING. 
HEA D- 


Precision spun = 
tank heads for 
milk and foods, 
6" to 84" in 
diameter. 
Standard flanged and dished in all gauges 
of all metals. 

We specialize in stainless steel spinning 
of such intricate articles as tank heads, 
floats, and half-spheres. In fact, any spin- 
ning job to meet any specification, 


Write for descriptive circular 
of facilities and prices. 


SPINNING « ANNEALING « POLISHING 


Craft METAL SPINNING CO. 


ha ache Mle lal biel aitis 


Divisi ; 
EAST DUNDEE, 


MLLINOIS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT HITS 
MINORITY GROUPS HARDEST 





PREWAR 
SPRING, 1940 


BALYIMORE, MO. 
CHARLESTON, $.C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 12% 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 12% 
NEWARK, N.J. 18% 
wEW YORK 18% 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





( PERCENT OF TOTAL WHITE OR NON-WHITE LABOR FORCE UNEMPLOYED ) 


a fi & 


wEriCan OneuTay 


17% 








35% 





POSTWAR FALL, 1946 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHARLESTON, $6, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOUISVILLE 
MOBILE, ALA. 
NEWARK, W.J. 
WEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





17% 





© ‘won -whites* consist of Negroes, Indians, 
Chinese, Japorese, ond other non-white races 





SOURCE. US. Bureow of the Census 
(Reports on the Labor Force, 1946) 





Hill, the new civil rights report will be 
quoted extensively. But management 
may expect to hear from the report even 
before that. Since FEPC closed its door, 
labor unions—particularly those in 
C.I.0.—have been carrying on the fight. 

Result has been a forced trend toward 
contract clauses barring race, color, and 
creed restrictions in hiring. Now, armed 
with the civil rights report issued over 
the signature of General Electric’s presi- 
dent, C. E. Wilson, committee chair- 
man, unions can be expected to press 
their campaign even harder. 
© Prospectus—The President's Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights was created by exec- 
utive order on Dec. 5, 1946. It was in- 
structed to make a thorough stud 
the entire civil-rights frontier, and to 
recommend legislation to wipe out lim- 
itations on civil rights. 

The committee tapped the resources 
of individuals, private organizations, and 
government agencies—federal, state, and 
municipal—in eight months of investi- 
gations. It found that, while there have 
been signal achievements during recent 
decades, only a start has been made to- 
ward equalizing civil rights. And in mak- 
ing 35 specific recommendations cover- 
ing the entire field of minority-group 
problems, it warned that even adoption 
of all of them would not end all abuses. 
e Spotlight on Hiring—Management’s 
professional interest in the report will 


center principally on its findings « 
ing equality of opportunity. A mar 
advance in hiring policies and in t! 
moval of on-the-job discriminatory p: 
tices was reported during war years. | 
cd labor market, war-born nati 


(FEPC) leadership were cited 
reasons. But, according to the comm’ 
tee, discriminatory practices cont 
© Of 38,195 job orders to the U.S 
ployment Service between Feb. 
Feb. 15, in ]1 areas, 9,171 had s; 
tions about race, citizenship, or 

eA 1946 survey of practices of | 3+»: 
vate employment agencies in 

(none southern) showed 89% had d 
criminatory questions on registrat 
forms. In Chicago, 83% of all 
placed with one of the largest co 
mercial agencies were discriminator 
study of help-wanted ads in eight m 
cities disclosed a 105% increase in ¢ 
criminatory ads in 1946 as compat 
with 1945—although the total he} 
wanted advertising had declined s 
stantially. 

e Many ‘northern business concer 

an unwritten law against appointing ‘a 
to executive positions. Railroad mat 
agement and unions discourage empio' 
ment of Negroes as engineers or < ynduc: 
tors. 

e As a result of general empl 
practices, minority workers are forced 
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.+ says Alice <a 5. 


“My boss is an engineering genius, 
$0 a screwball. He invented a lot of 
ctronic thingamajigs. During the war, 

tories all over wanted them yesterday, 
d the shipping room was sending out 
actically everything airmail, special 
livery, registered. 

“Fellas who were perfect strangers 
ere flashing cash slips for umpteen or 
) dollars every day for me to sign, on 

ount of I am the patsy responsible 
br postage in this asylum. Well, gee... 


Bcould see a dim future for little Alice 


§ Leavenworth’s oldest lady inmate. So 
yway I went and told the boss my 
did suspicions that there might be 
bmething subversive about stamps going 
nin our place. 

“*Ah’, says he, ‘someone indulging 
na little offside philately!’ (It means 





“Ss 
. £ 


aE 


stamp collecting—I looked it up.)*Maybe 
I can figure Out some way to stop it.’ 

“[ told him it was already figured 
out—a postage meter, which holds any 
desired amount of postage, and prints 
postage as you need it on gummed tape 
for mailing packages. And does its own 
bookkeeping, so nobody can try any 
philately! I told him it would also print 
stamps directly on the office mail, seal 
envelopes, too, making all of our mailing 
faster and easier. 


“Tue boss seemed surprised. “Good 
idea’ he said. ‘Get priorities for two 
meters.’ So I got one. Everybody in the 
office and shipping room gave it the 
big okay. And right away our postage 
expense began to look a little more 
conservative. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1422 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. 


wv Branches in 63 cities in the United States and Canada. 













“Even the boss was impressed by 
the saving—says I Ought to have an 
individual E Award for Economy, which 
this firm can use plenty of nowadays!” 


Has it ever occurred to you that the 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter can show 
a saving in time and effort as well as 
postage in your business? And metered 
mail can go through the postoffice faster 
because it’s already post-marked and 
cancelled, make earlier trains and planes! 
. +. There’s a postage meter for the small 
firm as well as the large... For complete 
details call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office...Cr write direct for an illustrated 
booklet .. . today. 
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Saved minutes are money 


If your treasurer tore up dollar bills 
you would think he was mad! But 
you are not conscious of wasted min- 
utes every hour by not installing 
‘Budgit’ Hoists to do your lifting. 
They pay for themselves. The time 
they save becomes profit. Workers 
like them. The job is easier, so greater 
production is inevitable. No instal- 
lation costs. Long, trouble-free life. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to gooo Ibs. 
$779 up. Write for Bulletin No. 377. 


‘BUDGIT?’ 


: Hot 

| o1sts 

MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
“American” Industrial Instruments. 


HOMAS TRUCK 
of Keokuk 


“Job-Suited” steel frame truck. 
Made with over 1000 different 
- one of 












MAXWELL 
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Thomas 
Ten sizes. 
handles, boxes, 







shelves, etc. 





them “Job-Suited"’ to your business. 
Thomas also makes many other types 
of 2 and 4-wheel trucks, casters and 
wheels. Write 

for catalog 

MC, 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


4782 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 








WE NEED AN EXPERIENCED SALES 
MANAGER WITH EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


A highty successful, long established Los Angeles 
manufacturer with national distribution has an 
opportunity with a bright future to offer to a ma- 
tured sales executive who has the proper experience 
and background to direct and manage the market- 
ing of a proven line of electric power drives. 

This man must have a successful record in sales 
management where he has been in charge of na- 
tional distribution: and have experience in expand- 
ing and direction a producing sales organization 
involving district offices, distributors, dealers, etc. 

He will be required to assume responsibility in 
handling personnel, developing merchandising 
ideas, conducting public relations, directing sales 
policies, and consulting with our advertising 
agency. 

if you are interested and meet the above quali- 
fications, your reply should be made in your own 
handwriting, Please include a comprehensive out- 
line of your entire business experience with par- 
ticular reference to your marketing and sales man- 
agement experience, together with a brief sketch of 
your personal history and a picture of yourself, if 
possible. 


Your reply will be kept in strictest confidence. 











Apply to: Box 2421, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54, California. 














into low-paying and often menial jobs. 
Even in these lower classifications, jobs 
go to native whites in preference to non- 
whites. Hence, unemployment is sub- 
stantially higher in the nonwhite group 
(chart, page 98). 

e Minority workers are paid less even 
when they’re employed for the same 
type of work. Result: group suspicion 
and conflict. 

e Retrogression—Under the “last hired, 
first fired” seniority principle, minority 
group workers quickly lost many of their 
war-won jobs in 1945 and 1946. FEPC’s 
final report in June, 1946, said bluntly 
that “an unchecked revival of discrim- 
inatory practices” was proving costly to 
minority workers. 

A rising demand for workers since the 
reconversion layoffs has helped many of 
the minority-group members to get jobs 
again. But, according to the committee, 
the jobs weren’t easily found—and 
there’s no assurance that they will be 
any more permanent than those during 
the war. 
eLaw Asked—Hence the committee 
urged quick protective action by Con- 
gress through a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act. It should contain 
“both educational machinery and legal 
sanctions for enforcement purposes.” 
Administration should be in the hands 
of a commission empowered to issue 
cease-and-desist orders, and to seek 
court aid to enforce them. Generally, 
these are the provisions of the antidis- 
crimination bill sponsored by New York 
Republican Sen. Irving Ives (BW —Apr. 
5°47,p104). 


FAMILY BONUS 
The Aeroquip Corp. of Jackson, 


Mich., recently increased its staff of sal- 
aried employees. Most of the men it 
hired—young, settled, good prospects for 
a growing company—turned out to have 
family responsibilities. Many were vet- 
erans with wives and children. Most 
were inexperienced. 

Aeroquip’s established salary policy 
is based on job ratings, with pay boosts 
based on experience and length of serv- 
ice. But the company felt that these 
set standards barred adequate starting 
salaries for the men Aeroquip had 
chosen. A new job evaluation was under 
way; pending its completion, the com- 
pany did not want to disturb its existing 
salary schedule. 

So management worked out a novel 
solution—a system of wage bonuses 
based on employees’ family needs. 

Here’s how it works: 

e Salaried employees who earn less than 
$300 a month are eligible for bonuses. 
An allowance of $10 a month goes to 
a dependent wife or husband, Another 
$5 a month is granted for each de- 
pendent child under 18 years of age. 


Maximum is $25 a month. 








EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of Cound 
Profit-Sharing Industries: R. S. Hartma 


Profit-Sharing Up 

Despite G. E. decision, 
trend is toward adoption of mor 
plans by management. Newes 
is a cooperative council. 


General Electric’s decision to end i 
profit-sharing plan (BW—Oct.ll'f 
p96) is apparently not the start of ; 
trend. So far, at least, it has not damp: 
ened management interest in program 
that link output and pay. This week 
for example: 
eA newly formed Council of Prof 
Sharing Industries settled down t 
major job in Wooster, Ohio. Its aim 
to study and promote profit-sharing a 
possible answer to industry’s labor strife 
problems. 

e In Ridgefield Park, N. J., a modificz 
tion of the profit-sharing idea was 
tracting attention to the Continent 
Paper Co. The Continental plan, set up 
by a management consultant firm, the 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., Cambridg: 
Mass., is identified as a “share of pro- 
duction” plan. 

e In Chicago, the Profit-Sharing Union 
Inc., headed by industrialist R. R. Tr 
bey and Joseph A. Roeder, was offerin: 
its aid to management in establishing é 
profit-sharing retirement program. 

e The Council Plan—Chief interest cur 
rently is in the new Council of Proft. 
Sharing Industries, a cooperative project. 
Its membership at the start included 55 


firms which have profit-sharing plans.j 


and which are convinced that they pre 
mote sound labor relations. Executives 
of about that many more companies ‘ 
operated in organizing the council, an< 
are expected to join as members. 
Charter members contributed a min! 
mum of $100 each to a fund to be use¢ 


to promote profit-sharing. They e'ecte 
BUSINESS WEEK © Nov. 8, !%/ 
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ad ’er up! "Discover MORE 
FICIENT LOADING in stake 
dhigh rack bodies . . . MORE 
4D SPACE in panels and 
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Prog: pick-ups. means 

“We SS TIME on the job—more 

: ofit in the haul! 
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r XLES are geared for the road, 
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Tm ishioned against road shocks, 
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“S Bfour NEW CAB THAT 
BREATHES” almost literally 

an hales” fresh air—‘‘exhales”’ 
sed air. Fresh air is drawn in 
mM the outside—heated in 
bid weather—and used air is 

rced out!* Seat is adjustable. 

+ 


itger windshield and windows 
crease visibility by 22%! 


ts take a trip 








AA an 


to roll with your full 
cargo and full driver comfort! 
‘our new Chevrolet tru 
LONGER-THAN-EVER WHEEL- 
BASES give you far better 
load distribution, resulting in 
less wear and strain. 


Ready 


k's 





No ontalies in the rear! Your 
Chevrolet truck’s FRAME is 
rugged, rigid, sturdier and 
stronger, with new cargo ca- 
pacity—built to carry greater 
loads greater distances for a 
longer time! 





It’s streamlined in body, cab, 
fenders and hood—rugged, 
reliable, safe and powert ful, in 
ADVANCE DESIGN! Built to in- 
crease owner prestige and 
profits, they're tomorrow's 
trucks for today’s businesses, 
and provide your trade with 
transportation unlimited! 


a 









«and see why Chevrolet’s many advance features 
place the new Chevrolet trucks far ahead of the field! 











A quick, 


Geared for the grade! Feel the safe stop, th: anks re 
pulling power of that VALVE- exclusive design for greater 
IN-HEAD ENGINE. Your Chev- brake-lining contact that 
rolet Thrift-Master or Load- makes Chevrolet's HYDRAULIC 
Master engine gives greater TRUCK BRAKES the best in 
economy than any other en- the test on all kinds of roads 
gine of like c :pacity. ... in all kinds of weather! 

a 

———— 





HEVROLET 
TRUCKS 





WITH THE CAB THAT ‘‘BREATHES” 


*Fresh-air heating 


Em ee. b i 
mpm MG, 


Pick-ups Panels 


CHEVROLET MOTOR 


Stakes 


a2 
ana veniu 


ating system optional at extra cost. 


Cah-Cver-Engine Troctor-Trucks & Chassis fer Special Eq’pm’t 


DIVISION, Gereral Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 


2, MICHIGAN 
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Have you ever wanted more 


| ? time to finish a job? 


pJUST 7 
1 OUT 7 


| hindrances that may be slowing your own advancement. 


‘oe. 


Here’s the answer to your need. This new guidebook shows 

how you can stretch your day—-get more work done and have 
’ : i 

It’s a book of tested techniques—methods 

used by famous men of accomplishment to conquer the common 


hindrances that blocked their way to success ... the same 


more time to relax. 


You can easily do more with 
these techniques 


There is no magic formula. The people on top get there because 
they have the knack of doing more than the next fellow . . 
hard work alone but by developing simple techniques and tricks 
that enable them to produce more efficiently. 


. doing more 
not b 


In this concise volume Dr. Laird has carefully sifted the lives of 
ver 300 top men and women in business, government, and science 
and thrown a spotlight on the productive habits which enabled them 
to make the most of their time and talents. 


by 
Dr. DONALD A. LAIRD 


and 
ELEANOR LAIRD 


whose tested advice has helped 
thousands move ahead 


THE TECHNIQUE OF GETTING 
THINGS DONE is a carefully organized, 
hard-hitting book. It shows you how 
Cyrus McCormick tackled a  job—how 
Voltaire made profitable use of spare time 
how Charles Goodyear and James Kraft 
evaluated tasks—how George Carver drove 
relentlessly toward a goal—how Morse, 
Franklin, and others chose reading that 
helped them get things done. 


Hundreds upon hundreds of intimate 
sketches offer you the key to greater 
accomplishment. 


@ This key can be yours. Send for 
a copy of this powerful book today on 
approval . . . and see for yourself how 
it can help you make decisions quicker— 
get started faster—and get more done. 








CONTENTS 






1. How producers are made 

2. Producers in spite of everything 
3. Be dissatisfied first Send coupon below to 
4 
5 


. Detours that mislay initiative 


‘i oo oe! SEE IT TEN DAYS FREE 


6. How to get friends who help 

7. How to plan to produce 

8. How to say no to yourself 

9. Doing the things you hate most 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 


10. How to make yourself do it Send me Laird’s THE TECHNIQUE OF GETTING 


THINGS DONE for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
11. How to decide trifles quickly In 10 days I will remit $3.00, plus a few cents postage, 
12. Getting a vigorous start ‘r return the book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
13. The best hours for getting yrders.) 

more done 

14. Working for quality i rere Te err err e reer Terese ee es 
15. Doing two things at once Address eee ee ee eee eee eH HOE HEHEHE HEHEHE OHH HEHEHE HEHEHE ES 
16. The best place to work : 
17. Get someone else to do it City and State... ..ccccccccscccccevccsssscccessescers 
18. Work for more than money COMER 6. bn cnkinnes cince v.00. 0020 5 nt Hens WKUWNAWedeee 
19. Take on more work - ; 
20. How to make habit your friend POGUE isi 0 oc seaweed cabeee tl ae beves ee eeWs BW-11-8-47 


(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill of Canada Ltd., 


21. Don't accept your alibis 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1.) 
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INSPIRATION for the council came frog 
H. C. Nicholas, head of Quality Casting Ca 


James F. Lincoln, president of the Lip 
coln Electric Co., as chairman. Linco 
(BW-—Sep.20°47,p94) is a staunch ad 
vocate of incentive pay and profit-shz. 
ing for industry. 

Dapper Dr. R. S. Hartman, professor 
of philosophy at Wooster Colleg 


secretary. He led the profit-sharers in th 
year it took to organize the council. 
e Antidote—Origin of the idea goes baci 
to 1946—and H. C. Nicholas, presiden 
of the Quality Casting Co., Orrvilk 
Ohio. Hartman, at that time just : 
urned from Europe, spoke at an Orrvili 
meeting on the growing danger of Cor 
munism and Fascism at home 
abroad. Nicholas suggested profit-s! 
ing as an antidote. His reasoning: | 
would give workers a proprietary interes: 
in free enterprise. 

He said that he had proved that wit 
his foundry workers. ‘They not only ¢ 
lected higher-than-average wages; the 
also got a cut of the annual profit melo: 
(in 1946, 115 employees shared $61- MiBlect 
000). Result: good labor relations, lov 
employee turnover, steady productio! 
and a real interest in company welfare 
eA Conference—Other _ profit-sharer 
mulled over the suggestion. A foundin; 
conference outlined council objective 
last June. And last month the founder 
tatified a constitution, named officers. 

Immediate purpose of the counc 
will be to bring together those practicin; 
or interested in adopting profit-sharing 
Under Hartman’s direction, it also wi 
organize and conduct research into em- 
ployer-employee relations under prot 
sharing plans. It will assemble and give 
out information, and cooperate with 
“all persons and companies profession- 
ally or otherwise engaged in installing 
profit-sharing systems.” 

e Many Types—Companies represe! 
have many kinds of profit-sharing pian 
The council probably won't foster am 
one idea. Instead, it will give the best 
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Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 


Get ready to enjoy the easiest-oper- 
ating typewriter you’ve ever 
imagined! 

Completely new, the Underwood 
All-Electric is the world’s most 
beautiful typewriter. Mechani- 
cally, it is the product of the best 
overall experience in typewriter 
engineering and design—backed by 
more than 50 years’ experience in 
manufacturing typewriters. 

On the new Underwood every 
key responds electrically and evenly 
to your lightest touch. You'll be 
delighted, as well as surprised, at 


the perfection of work you attain 
with so little effort. 

Your local Underwood represen 
tative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new All-Electric for you... and 
let you try it. Ask him today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . .. Ac- 
counting Machines ... Carbon Paper... 


Ribbons and other supplies 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 


One Park Avenue 


Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood .. . Syoeuettr, Jeader of the Wold 
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The EBCO Manufacturing Company 
Columbus 8, Ohio 








Move to a 
central location! 








Many industries are 
building plants on the strategic 


ROCK ISLAND 


If you're contemplating moving to a 
locality along Rock Island's 8,000 
miles of right-of-way, you're on the 
right track for efficient service! Rock 
Island will survey all conditions of the 
locality important to your business— 
without charge. Contact 
the Rock Island repre- 
sentative nearest you. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 
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possible guidance to managements 
which want to tailor profit-sharing to in- 
dividual plant situations. 

In contrast, the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Co. advocates one particular type of pro- 
gram. This, it explains, is neither “an 
incentive plan in the traditional sense” 
nor “a profit-sharing plan or bonus 
plan.” But it includes features of both. 
¢ The Continental Plan—As installed at 
the Continental Paper Co., in a contract 
with the United Paper Workers (C.I.0.), 
the plan works this way: 

Employees get a guaranteed 304¢ out 
of every dollar of “production value” 
they help to create—whether or not there 
is a proht. Production value is defined 
as the difference between sales receipts 
and the cost of raw materials and sup- 
plies. 

Half of the earnings under the share- 
of-production plan is paid to workers in 
cash; the other half goes into the work- 
ers’ retirement fund. 

The C.I.O. union dropped a demand 
for an 11% pay increase to accept the 
sharing plan. According to Continental 
Paper, workers got 20% more than their 
regular pay during the first month of the 
plan. Also, the plan has led workers 
to be more cooperative in saving mate- 
rials and supplies. 
¢ Other Users—Similar plans have been 
used by the Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., 
at Three Rivers, Quebec (for two years): 
by the E. F. Mehady Co., nonunion 
manufacturer of surgical instruments 
and supplies in Boston (nine years); and 
by the Tailby-Nason Co., nonunion 
pharmaceutical manufacturer in Boston 
(five years). 

The Profit-Sharing Union plan also 
creates a retirement fund. It ies been 
used in porcelain enameling plants 
owned and operated in the past by R. R. 
Trubey; in a modified form by the Jos- 
lyn Mfg. Co., Chicago; and, in recent 
months, by the Kropp Drop Forge Co., 
Chicago. 
© Pay Boost Involved—Here’s how the 
plan operates: 

Each eligible employee automatically 
receives a 5% hike in base pay, or a 
maximum $200 a year, which becomes 
his contribution to the retirement fund. 
After the profits for the vear are deter- 
mined, the employer must pay into the 
fund not more than three times the em- 
ployees’ contribution (a maximum 
$600 each), or 25% of profits before fed- 
eral taxes. If the employer shows a loss 
for the year, he pays nothing. An em- 
ployee who quits or is discharged can 
collect his contribution and one-half the 
employer’s contribution, plus interest. 

The rest of the employer's contribu- 
tion is credited pro-rata among remain- 
ing eligible workers. There is a provision 
in the plan for loans against an employ- 
ee’s share in the fund. Retirement age 
is 50 years, after 20 years on the job, or 
at 60 years, regardless of years covered. 
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Topsy-Turvy 

Canadian counte spar 
C.1.O. lambastes Communism 
its convention; A.F.L. group of 
cially ducks the issue. 









Companies with plants 

had another set of convention proce 
ings to study this week. The Doms 
ion’s counterparts of A.F.L. aid C| 
had just adjourned annual conventiy 
But while the resolutions ani act; 
were reminiscent of those in San f+» 
cisco and Boston (BW—Oct.25'47.p%: 
there was one sharp difference. — 
¢ Communism took a beating at : 
Canadian Congress of Labor (C.C| 
the central Dominion body for (| 
unions. In Boston, C.I.O. conven: 
delegates were led safely around the; 
plosive Communist issue. “ 
e Communism got only the lightest » 
on the knuckles from the Trades & | 
bor Congress of Canada (T.L.C.)-: 
central body to which most A.F.L. af 
ates in Canada belong. In San Fm 
cisco, A.F.L.’s convention minced : 
words in criticizing Communism x 
rival C.I.O.’s left-wingers. 

Top leadership in C.C.L. took ¢ 
offensive against that group’s le! 
members for the first time. Leaders) 
of the T.L.C., on the other hand, ke 
on its traditional course of trying 
avoid any left-right clash. 

e Vote—C.C.L.’s anti-Communist 

tion came on a_leadership-sponso: 
resolution condemning “totalitar: 
imperialism and indorsing the Mars! 
Plan. It was a deliberate move to fo: 
party-liners into the open. The res 
tion won, by 546 to 165. 

The C.C.L. leftists did not risk a 
ord vote against a resolution which co 
demned character-smearing of union 
by Communists. They did, howe 
contest every executive office. Resi’ 

The leftists lost the only supporting \ 
they had on the executive council. 

The C.C.L. reaffirmed its indo 
ment of the Cooperative Comm 
wealth Federation (Socialist party) 
organized labor's political wing. 1% 
extreme left-wingers opposed the » 
dorsement. 

e Token Victory—In the Trades ‘ 
Labor Congress, the leftists, estimat 
to number 163 out of 629 delegate 
won one seat on the executive counc 

The Communist issue arose on res0't- 
tions to bar party members from uni" 
membership or, failing that, from ho 
ing union offices. The resolutions we 
sidetracked. Ld 
e Shift?—Canadian observers wou'c: 
be surprised to see a leftist move © 
shift remaining strength in C.C.L. ov 
to T.L.C. 1 
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ITERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK Washington rates the Geneva trade talks as a real victory for the U. S. 











MBER 8, 1947 Official satisfaction is based on these facts: 


(1) After six months of hard bargaining, the U. S. reached tariff agree- 
ments with 22 nations; 






(2) Inall, the 23 participating countries signed 123 bilateral agreements 
covering 45,000 items of world commerce. 


(3) The U.S. cracked open the British Empire preference system. 






SrRVICE 


(4) The International Trade Organization Charter was amended to meet 
most major objections by U. S. business groups (final approval of the Charter 
is expected at the Havana Conference later this month). 









U. S. executives, as a whole, will probably go along with the official view 
of Geneva. 











They will count among their gains: (1) specific tariff concessions for U. S. 
goods; (2) the preservation of private enterprise in world trade. 





However, at least one major industry—textiles—will be up in arms at 
the price the U. S. had to pay at Geneva. 
ao 
What the U. S. gave, and what it got, will be under wraps until Nov. 18. 
But you can expect the following: 
Britain will cut tariffs on automotive equipment and office machines, 








reduce its preference on Rhodesian tobacco. 





Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland will make joint tariff concessions on 








dried fruits, autos, tractors, automotive parts. 
Brazil will cut duties on radios, canned soups, oil cakes. 






Canada will lower its tariff on automotive equipment‘ and office 
machines. 





Australia will give up a British market preference for dried and canned 





fruits and vegetables. 
Cuba will slice tariffs on textiles, China on chemicals. 












For our part, we had to make some tariff concessions, too. 





You can look for them on: British whisky and textiles; Canadian furs, 
whisky, and spruce lumber; Australian and New Zealand wool; French wines 
and perfumes; Belgian cotton rugs, luxury glassware, and uncut diamonds; 
Dutch tulip bulbs; Cuban sugar; Brazil nuts and castor beans; oriental rugs 
and mats from China; carpets from India; frozen fish from Norway. 








e 
Before American exporters throw their hats in the air over smoother 
trade prospects, however, they should remember this: 














The trade balance of most nations are in a mess. As long as they stay 
that way, imports from the U. S. will be limited nearly everywhere by licenses 
and quotas. So it may take two years—maybe more—for foreign tariff cuts 
to mean much. Our payoff will come when— and if—our own tariff conces- 
sions plus the Marshall Plan get the world economy in running order again. 








But officially, U. S. agreements with six countries (Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Canada, Australia) go into effect Jan. 1, 1948. 
@ 
Our trade barriers, of course, come down Jan. 1, too. And we have made 
some hefty slashes—50% in certain cases. If foreign countries can produce 
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more goods at the right price, they’II now have a chance to earn more dollars. 
ee 
The British are cranking up a high-powered selling campaign in the U. S. 





They count on their tariff agreement with the U. S. to get the drive off to 
a flying start. 

Board of Trade President Harold Wilson is urging concentration on the 
Midwest, Southwest, and Far West. 

He’s telling British industrialists that they have been too glum about 
market prospects in the U. S. By using more zip, he says, they can drum up 


some nice orders here. 
eB 


British business had a lift from the local election results. 





The Conservative victory wasn’t so decisive as de Gaulle’s in France; 
only a third of the municipal seats in Britain were being contested. 


But there’s no doubt that Labor is losing ground fast. 


es 
Churchill is betting on five pending by-elections for Parliament to prove 
there’s a national swing to the right. 
If that bet pans out, Prime Minister Attlee might counter with a general 
election early in 1948. 
* 
The Ramadier. government is making a strong bid to stay in power in 
France. 
Ramadier is attacking the economic crisis on four fronts. He aims to: 





(1) Add $600-million to government revenues by a single corporate tax 
collected at the source, and by revamping the tax basis for farmers. 

(2) Cut government expenditures by ending subsidies to nationalized 
industries (instead these industries would raise prices—coal, by 70%). 

(3) Decontrol half the prices now fixed. 

(4) Resist the demand for a 20% wage boost sponsored by the Com- 
munist-controlled General Confederation of Labor. 

* 
The French shift away from controls began with the Cabinet reshuffle 


that followed de Gaulle’s victory. 
e 


Andre Philip, National Economy Minister, was dropped at that time He 
was the chief exponent of economic controls. 
The day he left office, Philip admitted privately that 75% of the 
French people were against a controlled economy. 
* 
Italian industry is making good use of American financial aid (page 109). 





Steel bought in the U. S. is being turned into products for which there’s 
a heavy world demand. For example: pipe for Argentina, typewriters and 
light machinery for other Latin American nations, 
e 


Chile’s Congress has just slapped a new 20% tax on copper exports. 


This will add $4-million to the tax load of U. S. copper companies there. 

President Gonzalez fought the bill but lost out in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Gonzalez will now have a tough time putting across his plan to attract 
more foreign capital. He thought he had the problem licked after setting the 
local Communists back on their heels (page 112). 
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PREMIER de Gasperi: no time for mistakes in his fight against Communism 





’ 
Shaping Italy's Future 
: With U. S. aid, industry can get going faster in Italy than 


‘in any other European country. Main reasons: People have spirit, 
and de Gasperi government has so far held off the Communists. 





Ralph Smith, editor of Business Week, 


is making an on-the-spot checkup of Eu- 
ropean affairs. This week he reported: 


ROME-In Paris an American banker 
| said: “I’m putting a little money—my 
| own—in a business in Italy. That coun- 

try is the most promising workshop in 
Europe today. It has an abundance of 
labor—too much, of course—with sur- 
prising mechanical skill and an ingenuity 
in invention and design that sticks out 
all over the place. I know it’s a gamble 
politically, but I’m betting the rampant 
individuality of the Italians—and Ameri- 
can aid—against the Communists’ propa- 
ganda.” 

© Promise and Threat—When you get 
to Italy, you see what he means. Its 
labor surplus can indeed be viewed as a 
promise, though it looks like a threat 
at the moment. The displays of the 
shops on the Corso and Via Vittorio 
Veneto in Rome reflect the skills and 
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ingenuity. They hit you—almost—in the 
form of tricky little scooters that flit 
through the trafic of Milan on mere 
cupfuls of gasoline. 

At the surface, the spirit of the people 
is so lively that it’s hard to believe that 
they lost the war. The reverse is true of 
the Paris crowds; you'd never know that 
they had won it. 

e Something Old—The statistics, to be 
sure, tell a different story. It’s a story of 
shortages of everything from pasta to 
faith in the lira—or faith in democracy. 

There’s nothing new in the figures 
themselves. They repeat the fact that 
Italy is largely just a big processing plant, 
rich in manpower, blessed with water 
power. But they add that the country 
is at the mercy of the outside world for 
most of its industrial materials, much of 
its food, and a great deal of its market. 
e Something New—However, the figures 
reveal something new, even for this 






ancient peninsula. Less than ever is 
being done to underpin a maximum of 
free enterprise by a minimum of security 
for the masses. It’s easy to understand 
the significance of the Communist prop- 
aganda line just by taking a walk. All 
you have to do is go from the avenues of 
the shop windows laden with luxury 
goods for Rome’s postwar speculators to 
the city’s poorer quarters. ‘The latter 
must have been missed by our congress- 
man who saw “nothing but well-fed 
people in Europe.” 

Even so, the Communists are not 
doing quite so well at the moment. 
Premier de Gasperi’s right-wing Chris- 


tian Democrat government got an en- 
couraging indorsement in the recent 


Rome municipal elections. Some of the 
Socialist support that the Communist 
Party counts on has crumbled under the 
impact of the new Belgrade Comintern. 
But the anti-Communists in Italy can- 
not afford a siesta. After all the oratory, 
they will find that their fate is bound up 
with the buying power of the lira. 

e Mistakes—Italy’s dilemma is the same 
as that of its harassed neighbors. Stabil- 
ity is dependent on confidence, and con- 
fidence is dependent on stability. “And 
we have made some mistakes,”” says a 
leading Italian economist who was inti- 
mately concerned with the work of his 
country’s delegation in the Marshall 
Plan conference at Paris. 

The de Gasperi government can’t af- 

ford anv more mistakes, particularly if 
they fritter away American help. For 
that help is designed to get the economy 
over the hump until Italian industrial- 
ists can demonstrate their capacity to 
put the nation’s production assets back 
to work. Palmiro Togliatti, Italy's wily 
Communist chief, wil] know how to 
profit by any such mistakes. So Congress 
could reasonably tie some good advice 
to any U.S. aid—and some polite pres- 
sure to insure that the advice is carried 
out for the benefit of all the people. 
e Controls—It’s still a question how 
much initiative will be permitted the 
Italian industrialists to do their job. 
About a quarter of the country’s heavy 
industry (along with the principal 
banks) is in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Control is exercised through the 
Instituto per la Ricostruzione Indus- 
triale. The IRI was set up in the de- 
pression thirties; it was a more aggressive 
form of our own Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

The Communists and Socialists, of 
course, count on going a lot further with 
IRI now; it would be a convenient in- 
strument for carrying out complete soc- 
ialization of Italy’s economy. And even 
the conservatives in the government, 
and some in industry, don’t think that 
the organization can now safely let go 
of much that it holds. 

e Limited Intervention—On this IRI 
issue, Prof. Giuseppe Togni, Italy’s 
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Picking up where the bombers 

left off, work crews, armed with 
wrecking tools, are well launched on 
Operation Demilitarization in Ger- 
many. Plans earmarked for dis- 
mantling total 682. 
e Krupp to Go—Most famous is the 
huge Krupp Works (above left) at 
Essen, focal point of the Nazi arma- 
ment program. In Berlin the Fritz 
Werner machine-tool works (above 
tight), onetime producer of anti- 
aircraft guns, is being stripped. In 
Frankfurt am Main, a mammoth 
press (right) is among the units 
slated for dismantling in the Hep- 
penheimer metal plant. 

Some of the special “war” ma- 
chinery will be relegated to the 





KRUPP: no more big rifle barrels 


scrap heap; the rest will be allocated 
as reparations by the Allied Control 
Authority. It’s up to that body to 
determine what goes west and what 
goes east. Who gets what in the 
west will be decided by the Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency in Brus- 
sels. The Soviet Union has already 
shipped trainloads of machinery 
east, holds a long list for more. 

e War and Peace—Meanwhile, the 
Germans are protesting (BW —Oct. 
25’'47,p108). They argue that while 
plans are being formulated to re- 
build Germany, the tools for the job 
are going out of the country. The 
Allied Control Authority insists 
that the only tools going are poten- 
tials for war-making. 


WERNER: no more antiaircraft guns 


Stripping the Gears of Germany’s War Machine 


HEPPENHEIMER: no more planes 





Minister of Industry & Commerce, 


said: “The government is not thinking 
of handing the activities of IRI back to 
private industry. It intends to continue 
through the IRI group a policy of lim- 
ited intervention in the economy of the 
country. 

“At the same time, it will not go 
further to interfere with the develop- 
ment of private initiative, in which it 
strongly believes. Even if it wanted to 
do so, it could hardly dispose of any 
considerable part of the IRI interests in 
the present financial situation.” 

e Needed: U.S. Aid—Regardless of 
what's done about the IRI, Minister 
Togni has great confidence in the capac- 
ity of Italian industry to get going fast. 
But that will happen only if outside— 
meaning American—aid comes quickly 
at this critical point. He sees the great- 
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est opportunities in the development of 
Italy's mechanical and chemical indus- 
tries. But they must first be able to 
draw on the modern techniques that 
were missed in the years of isolation. In 
Togni’s view, this is the decisive mo- 
ment for U. S. aid and U. S. investment. 

Among Italy’s first needs, therefore, 
high-precision machine tools and special 
chemical plant equipment rank at the 
top. But there’s also mining machinery; 
with enough, Sardinian coal production 
might be tripled to cover a fifth, instead 
of a fifteenth, of Italy’s requirements. 
e Two Lists—The list of emergency 
needs includes semifinished steel, scrap, 
and lumber—along with coal, of course. 
On them depend both the repair of war 
damage and the modernization of in- 
dustry. 

Beyond the emergency list lies a 


longer list. It includes Italy’s dems 


for a constant flow of all kinds of : 
materials, especially metals, if the co 
try is to function as a processing pla 
for the world. And this looks like t 
only way it can make a living for 
population 10% bigger than prewar. 
You will find the official optim 
echoed outside the government and } 
some Americans who (like the bank 
already quoted) have examined the sit 
ation closely. Today, politics raise 
ervations against such optimism. 
e Hopeful Gamble—Until the Mars! 
Plan succeeds in increasing the odé 
the American investor in Italy must} 
a hopeful gambler. But Italy is a cou 
try to mark for a call-up after the i 
test of the plan. One thing that 
doesn’t share with its neighbors 
apathy. And that’s a lot in Europe t da 
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‘SATISFIED ELEVATOR PASSENGERS 
CREATED BY...WESTINGHOUSE 


electomatic 


The only supervisory system that matches elevator service 
with demand... aufomatically! 


Uniform average waitiug time makes 
this graph a picture of satisfied elevator 
passengers. No long waits for service at 
any floor even during rush hours . . . 
uniformly fast service to every floor all 


through the day . . . maximum effi- 


ciency of service no matter what the 


demand may be. . . this is the ideal in 


*, modern elevator service. 


And this is Westinghouse Selecto- 
‘matic! 

By establishing fully automatic pat- 
terns: be operation at the push of a 
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bhors Bevators Work As A Team.” Address the Westing» 
vs Hlectric Corp., Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
2€ todayy 4, N. J., on your letterhead please; 
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button, Selectomatic solves the three 
major types of elevator demand . . . up 
peak, down peak, and off peak traffic 
. .. and maintains uniform service to 
all floors as graphically illustrated in 
the above chart of a typical Selecto- 
matie imstallation. It gives “eyes” to 
each elevator car to see the demand for 
service and answer it promptly. 
Selectomati¢--another original West- 
inghouse development —assures faster, 
more efficient elevator service in office 
buildings, stores, hotels and hospitals. 


fo $ee the new iénim. sound motion picture “Speeding Vertical Trans- 
. . » 17-minute hgid of Selectomatic in action, 
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Manufacturers 
Laboratories 


Schools 
Colleges 


Experimental or Production runs 
For Scientific Apparatus 
Fabricated in Glass, Quartz, 
Florite, Salt. Stainless Steel 
Established 30 years 
A. D. JONES OPTICAL WORKS 
2400 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
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CHILE LETTER 











ANTIAGO-Chile’s President, 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, has 
made a complete political turnabout 
—and made it fast. Gonzalez owed 
his election largely to Communist 
Party support. But just 12 days 
short of finishing his first year in 
office, he gave both the Soviet Em- 
bassy and the Czechoslovakian Le- 
gation their walking papers. And a 
week before that he had ousted the 
Yugoslav representative in Chile, 
charging him with helping the local 
Communists organize coal strikes. 

Gonzales won the election a year 
ago on a “people’s platform.”’ He 
pledged himself to prevent ‘‘im- 
perialist intervention.” One of the 
first moves the new President made 
was to appoint three Communists 
to key cabinet posts. They were the 
first to hold cabinet positions in 
Latin America. Communists soon 
began to fill up most government 
bureaus. 

But the rising tide of Chilean 
Communism soon had an adverse 
effect on business. It frightened 
most large companies away from 
completing planned expansion or 
making new investments. Many 
British and U.S. firms were con- 
vinced that the Communists were 
piling on the red tape just to make 
their operations impossible. 

Chile’s economy was under an 
additional handicap: The country 
was the first in Latin America to be 
acutely affected by a dollar short- 
age. Chile’s dollar exchange, built 
up on copper and nitrate sales dur- 
ing the war, lasted a scant year after 
peace. Chileans assert that they had 
to pay higher than wartime prices 
for their imports, even though they 
had been ordered before the end 
of the war. But, they say, they still 
received the same prices for. their 
copper and nitrate. They'll admit, 
however, that even in 1946, Com- 
munist-led strikes in the nitrate 
fields and copper mines brought 
down production of these export 
items. This, of course, reduced 
Chile’s foreign exchange earnings. 


ARLY IN 1947 there was a near 

crisis in Chile. The country was 
unable either to build up exchange 
abroad or to fight runaway inflation 
and rising discontent at home. In 
March the Chilean cabinet col- 
lapsed. 


By then, Gonzalez had be: un 


find out that it was impossi )c ; 
get anything done with his co.\\iti, 
cabinet. His three Communist m; 
isters, he told friends later, refuse: 
to agree on anything proposed | 
the rightist ministers. 

The firing of the three Comm 
nist cabinet:members marked th; 
turning point for Gonzalez. Soo; 
afterwards he sent an economic m; 


sion to Washington to seek finan. # 


cial aid. It was under the leade: 
ship of Chilean financier Guillem 


del Pedregal. The mission cam fe 


back empty handed. Del Pedreg: 
told the President that he'd bette; 
clean out all the Communists jf he 
expected help from Washington 
even approval of Chile’s applicatior 
to the World Bank for $40-million 
depended on this. 


The presidential fight against the 
Communists has been gaining head. 


way ever since. And Gonzalez 
finally pulled all the stops when the 
Chilean secret police uncovered 


evidence of a tie-up between thet 


Yugoslav Legation in Santiago and 





the Chilean Communist Party in i} 
fomenting the bitter coal strike just Bae 


ending. 


HE ECONOMIC EFFECTS 

of the move are expected to b 
far reaching. No one, of cours 
doubts that Gonzalez has made 3 
sincere—and permanent—shift to th: 
right. But it’s also figured that 
closer economic cooperation wit! 
the United States was uppermost 
in the President’s mind when he 
broke relations with the Moscow 
axis. ' 

Santiago now believes it will get 
the World Bank loan. There are 
also reports in the capital that funds 
and equipment may be forthcoming 
fora petroleum refinery; the county 
needs one if it is to develop its ow 
oilfields. Many important U.S 
businessmen have told Gonzalez 
that they would invest in Chile t 
he got rid of the Communists; he 
now has an answer. 

There will doubtless be some 
bitter retaliation strikes in the mines 
and industry. No one expects the 
Communists to take defeat lying 
down after they have come so clos 
to victory. But the average Chilean 
feels that his country has turned the 
economic corner. 
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e Soviet Dam 
g Up in Azerbaijan 


ySCOW-—The Soviet Union is 
at work on a spectacular hydro- 


















becun ic project on the Kura River, near 
SSidle tim lage of Mingechaur in Azerbaijan. 
Co. lition il completed, the Russians claim, 
nis ed ] comprise the largest artificial 
> TCTuse Ea oir in the world (565-billion cu.ft. 
sed | ter) and the highest earth dam in 
4 (250 ft. high, nearly a mile 
Y~OMmy 
Red the 1 in Goals—The Mingechaur proj- 
‘2. 5001 Bl ne of the largest construction jobs 
phon me on today in the Soviet Union, 
, Arere: | two-fold purpose. It will solve the 
il, pedilem of supplying cheap electric 
: “Tn? Mager to the Baku oil fields and Trans- 
5)" Magmsian industrial centers. And it 
pice irrigate more than 3.5-million acres 
Ay rh, fatid land. 
a ' [ pr some time the Russians have 
i -." thinking of harnessing the Kura 
ee biver’s swift waters, which rush down 
" Higt Caucasus Mountains to the Cas- 

rst the plaid Sea. Work was actually started a 
o hess MeYeats ago—only to be cut short by 
— Swar. Late in 1945 the Russians 
1en the fied up where they had left off. 
tion F od Control—The project is located 
wt, tt, ft high spot in the wide valley, where 
en the « ; 
FO and 
irty in 
ke jus 
ECTS § 

to be 
OUTSE 
jade a 
to the 

tha Kura cuts through the Boz-Dag 


ntain range. The Russians figure 
the dam and reservoir will check 
n he MM annual floods in the river basin, 
xe the river itself navigable all year 
ind by raising its level more than 
aire feet. They also plan a network of 
> are Mgation canals, largest of which will 
Funds 370 miles long. 

mo date, several thousand acres of 
intry fiiid have already been put under culti- 
own bon by collective farms, the Rus- 
@s say. They also report the comple- 
of two new motor tractor stations. 
Mgineers expect that by the end of the 
& more than 300 canal locks will have 
n completed and another 2,000-odd 
s drained. 

furrent plans call for a six-turbine 
Mroclectric station, with an annual 
watt-hour output somewhere in the 
ndreds of millions. Mingechaur 
ver, it is estimated, will cost only 
but a fourth of that currently pro- 
ed by Baku’s steam-electric stations. 
50-mile electric transmission line will 
nect Mingechaur and Baku. 
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t Does Ledge Grinding Operations 


AS 7 


READERS REPORT: 


ridiculous conclusion, does 

ously believe that if a law \. «+, 
prohibiting heating plants ii, :| 
in Pittsburgh so that by n 
the imagination could the. }, 
smoke emitting from them, ‘}: 4. 
would be any appreciable dit‘e;e, 
the atmosphere of Pittsbu:ch> - 





Distributing Apple Butter 


Sirs: 

Your excellent article on J. M. 
Smucker Co., Ohio apple butter firm, 
mentioned that one of the reasons for 
the tremendous expansion of the 
Smucker firm is “a distribution system 
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The CN-2 increases output over ordinary bench 


that makes these products available in 


i CON 


abatement of air pollution is 
iP. 









trinder by 2007... bemuse Xt climinates whee! lading virtually every section of the country” cated and long-drawn-out program, ; 
ld ‘ a elemen i 7 _ ° . . 
abrasive be!. «pe sharper longer. Reduces operator [BW—Oct.25’47,p32]. the sooner this fact is understoog fol 
fatigue. Maintains high production jay. q . itis . uiale ; re) 
: Grinds on contact wheel. platen o fee bel. Use the e sie: — ae te ever, a ev 7 one engl wee progress wi LN 
N-2 for deburring, bevelling, chamfering, clean-up, at this distribution system was a well-made in this direction. . 
ing-off corners... and f other operations . ; ace 
——— end machining depurtanente, toel seem, knit sales organization composed of ACK Vocrqment | 
in assembling a chining depa: § P C OCE f 
' job shops, service stations, home shops. me food brokers in each of the areas in COAL PRODUCERS COMMITTEE 10 
nthe 4 J Easily adjusted for vertical or horizontal use within : 
Jom 90° are. Weighs only 60 Ibs. Furnished with or without which the company sells. As they do FOR SMOKE ABATEMENT, ne 
; motor. Model for connecting your bench grinder also / : wey diddnet's oni 
available. Write today for full information. Ask for for many other manufacturers and can- CINCINNATI, OHIO gcc] 
: Cenenateation Ly topst Ferter Cotte eteutes, ners, food brokers acting as sales agents pdabl 


MACHINE CO 
Syracuse 8, N. Y 


PORTER-CABLE 


sell Smucker products to wholesale 
2030-11 N. Salina Street 


grocers and chain stores, securing the 
distribution the company needs. 
Watson Rocers 


e When we said that “it takes so, 
thing more potent than a city ordiny 
to dissipate Pittsburgh’s famous ) 
smoke,” we certainly were not sug: 
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Where advertisers 
placed the most pages of 
banks and investment ad- 
vertising in 1946 . . . more 
pages than in any national 
newsweekly or general busi- 
ness magazine. 
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ridiculous are the claims put out by St. 
Louis. 

During the last several months, how- 
ever, these claims have fallen before ac- 
tual occurrences. . . . The St. Louis Post 
Dispatch of Aug. 16, 1947, reported that 
five commercial flights were compelled 
to bypass the city because they were 
unable to find the airport. The Star- 
Times, Sept. 10, printed a picture show- 
ing a smoke pall over St. Louis. On 
neither of these days were domestic 
heating plants in operation. 

In the case of Pittsburgh, the indus- 
trial plants and the steel mills burn 
upwards of 20-million tons of coal. The 





domestic consumer uses ee 
2-million tons. To carry this idea to a 


1ee ( PRESIDENT, ing that we knew of another “push 
Ha NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN., ton” to push. 
; ! WASHINGTON, D. C. 
" i . . 
af “ ” Cycles and Stupidity 
ig i Smokeless “Push Button on. 
y Sirs: ; ; I have read with interest your « 

FY It is something of a surprise to read ments on “Cycles” [BW Sep. 
zu your article, “Smoke Law Has Smog 08) ; akin; 
su } ~ é ae Ssy pl0s|.... 

pal Debut” [BW —Oct.11 47,p21)... a It seems to me the real value of b pa 

oT There’s NEWS in your business As a apreveariay en which has enone “ ness-cycle analysis is that it provid i 4 

2 7 and your products. Your story | Over 70 cities in an attempt to help probable pattern for economic event 

told in the press to the publi¢ | municipalities abate their air pollution, pattern based on historic analogy. * ° 

4 = panes to ope tp increase | we feel that the continual reiteration do not know to what extent Mo 2 
. ” ui. - = = sé ” . . : 

jer a Pi. gag tA vee that there is _ some ‘push button Dewey and Dakin believe that c: TOSS 

bi firms and associations have ese method of clearing the air over ne cities swings can be used for forecasting if a 

yk our publicity and public relations | 1S doing more harm than good. For six poses from a timing standpoint. Pos h 

as ° service profitably. a years St. Louis and its newspapers have they may recognize that exact timin: authe 
ee Write teday. No obligation, attempted to tell the world that they not a characteristic of these cycles . mn 
3 DENSON-FREY eliminated smoke. But it is learned (ac- and I would wholeheartedly sup) neitl 

” cording to the proponents of the St. your point of view that the use of | Po 

and Affiliates Louis ordinance) that only 3 of the total _ nes cycles for the exact timing of ev P ity, 
Publicity—Public Relations coal consumed in St. Louis was dis- js both dangerous and undesirable. | be. 
12 East 41 Street, New York 17—Mu 3-329 | Placed by the low-volatile coal prescribed also carries fatalistic implications. =: 
by the ordinance; and that the reduction Business cycles used as an indicatiom® 
- in volatile content was only 4$—in other of a probable pattern for future bv 
words $ of $. It should become clear how ness activity are, in my opinion, a oV 


ful accessory for business forecast 
A study of our periodic up and do 
swings, particularly those associated \\'! 
the major depressions, could lead 
improved business operations—if }.s 
ness people could be taught to a0 








pardii 
r Ber 
BW — 
‘reasi 


the speculative excesses that usually 


cede economic collapse. In this co 
nection, the steady advance in bat 


loans now taking place [BW—N 


’47,p19] might be cited as a factox ths! 
carried to excess, could bring about 
business setback, or a period dum 
which the borrowers struggle to Pp 


their earlier commitments in loans. 
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You conclude your article by savin: it is 
“It will be largely our own stupidity ' a 
we mess up our economy agaill. pal 

ESS 
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as neers 





nection, people have been stupid 
in the past to borrow too much 
and later pay the penalty when 
ound themselves overextended. 
. obvious from a study of the 


vately owned corporation would be tre- 
quired to pay.” There is no income tax 
aid on refunds to customers in any 
usiness, when refunds are recognized 
as an obligation. This principle is not 






SAVED 


‘150,000 A YEAR 





ea a ae 


ar business cycle of Dewey and 
“a (or the ten-year cycle of Schum- 
rah which is the same thing). It 
os ery much as if this stupidity will 
«Mme repeated. 
a A. C. FARMER 


merely a whim of the Treasury Dept. 
Of course, Mr. McCabe and his Tax 
Equality friends are in favor of taxing 
the dividends of mutual insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, and 
0 DIVISION MGR., all groups operating on mutuality prin- 
GHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., ciples. (I am not sure that he has ever 
i PA. expressed himself on the book clubs.) 
Ricuarp GILES 
COOPERATIVE NEWS SERVICE, 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


on Messenger Service 
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Saw Fel slaieiealale!s 


following is from a recent ad- 
in New York by Paul G. Hoffman, 
nt of Studebaker Corp., to the 
. of Industrial Designers, Inc.: 

notion is prevalent today that a 
depression in the early 1950's is 
gidable. I am amazed at the num- 
people who take it for granted 
‘e must have another major de- 
bn for the simple reason that we 
ad great depressions in the past. 
»s I should not be amazed, be- 
this line of thinking has been en- 
ied by a vast outpouring of litera- 
y prophets of doom who offer sup- 
be evidence, not only in the form 
rhly statistics but also of heavenly 
pmena such as sun spots, planetary 





Objective, Freedom 
Sirs: 

Your letter to Mr. Ehrenburg [BW— 
Oct.18’47,p120] approaches the point, 
but rather fumbles it. The point is that 
the prime. object of our system is free- 
dom, that we got freedom, and that as 
a quite natural byproduct we got abun- 
dance. 

The prime object of the Russian sys- 
tem is abundance; it has failed to get 
abundance, and, as a natural byproduct, 
has missed out on freedom, too. 


LAMSON 
TUBE SYSTEM 


Rushed paper flow among 
seven buildings 


In a well-known airplane p'ant, the 
seven buildings were spread out over 


ur Comm. . tee agg niet at famili: 

on 6 gions, etc. The principle involved is a familiar we 

a baking of one current best seller of philosophical and even theological one: hundreds of acres. One building alone 
, [@haracter, the editors of Business Aim at spiritual excellence and the gross | Was three quarters of a mile from the 

Or) EEE in their issue of Sept. 6 had this _ things will take care of themselves. Aim | main building. Knowing that human 

OVI “ ; i TRS ee ‘ : ‘ 

con: ‘In a word we regard it [the at ry gross ee you'll lose them | messenger service would have been 
9 isgul >x- nd spiritual excellence too. 

slog as one of the most misguided cx- and 3 tt ence t — extremely slow and costly, management 

\f gp in economic soothsaying which . P. Ives |, 

Me scat eine. installed a Lamson Tube System. 















rossed our horizon in many a 
...+ Don’t be a sucker and resign 
lf to the economic fate which they 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Quickly carried communications 





Pe 

\ as among numerous departments 
mine Authors] portray as smertalte: # Carburetor for L-P Gas ; . 
les. [ee UP OUF CConomy again, as we Four-inch Lamson Tubes carried mail, 
suppqucither blind fate nor ultra-violet Sirs: ; tel rk sehen - 
A which they mention as a remote Thank you for your fine article on | MOS. Telegrams, Ob lekels, requisi- 
, - BBility, will be to blame. It will be the Century 3C carburetor [BW—Oct. | tions, all written orders and small tools 
bie : our own stupidity.” 18’47,p76|. We are getting many in- | from one department to another at a 
heartily agree with the editors of quitics. — : speed of 30 feet per second. The money 
; ess Week. ... We wish to call attention to the small neni: Sik de. iitiaiiineaiie sealing. elie 
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called butane or propane) is in a liquid 
state under pressure in a special tank 
mounted on trucks, tractors, autos, etc. 
The fuel passes through a converter or 
heat exchanger. Hot water from the en- 
gine radiator passes through this con- 
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- gvoiqge feasury ruling” results in exemp- 
lly peel patronage refunds from federal 
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how Lamson tubes work in different 
type business and industrial plants. 
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THE TREND 





END OF AN ERA IN FINANCE 


In making their long-term plans, businessmen must 
now keep a weather eye on interest rates. For the era of 
cheaper and ever-cheaper money is drawing to a close. 
‘There are clear indications that money will be a little 
dearer, and a little harder to raise, in the months ahead. 
One of the most recent of these is last week’s warn- 
ing to the President by his Council of Economic Advisers 
that commercial bank credit has recently been expanding 
at a dangerously inflationary rate (BW —Nov.1’ 47,p19). 

The cheap money policy, inaugurated under the early 
New Deal, was pushed to the limit during the war. ‘To 
float war loans at low interest rates, the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System came up with an elaborate system 
of financial controls. ‘Their objective was to make govern- 
ment securities a riskless and profitable investment and 
thus encourage banks to strain every resource to get them. 


¢ The enormous amount of credit pumped into the bank- 
ing system in the process made it possible to hold down 
interest rates at a time when banks were absorbing huge 
quantities of securities. The national debt soared from 
$58-billion to $231-billion in the three years ending in 
1944. Meantime Treasury securities held to a rigid inter- 
est rate pattern ranging from % of 1% on 90-day Bills, of 
1% on one-year certificates, to 24% on long-term bonds. 

The Federal Reserve banks stood ready to buy “gov- 
ernments” whenever rates showed signs of rising. Credit 
was’made easy enough to permit the Treasury to float 
new issues without putting pressure on the interest-rate 
pattern. Other interest rates fell into line with govern- 
ments, though, of course, at higher levels. 


e As long as the war continued, the process of war finance 
worked like a well-oiled machine. The Treasury borrowed 
some $225-billion at unprecedentedly low interest rates. 
For instance, the cost of carrying the debt in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946, worked out to 1.8%. Bank hold- 
ings of government securities rose from $16-billion in 1940 
to more than $90-billion in 1946 while bank deposits 
more than doubled. With deposits and investments 
multiplying, the banking system made satisfactory profits 
despite lower interest rates. 

By the end of the war, however, it was getting more 
and more difficult to maintain the pattern of rates. 
Squeezed by the rising costs of doing business, banks soon 
realized that it would pay to shift from short-term gov- 
ernments into longer-term notes and bonds which carried 
higher coupon rates. As long as the Federal Reserve 
System stood behind the wartime pattern of rates, long- 
term bonds were as safe as the short-term securities, 
traditionally regarded as the best bank investment. 

So banks sold short terms and went into the market 
for long-term governments. By the end of 1946 almost 
90% of all 90-day Treasury bills had been sold to the 
Federal Reserve System. This process added to the infla- 
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tionary potential because it shifted more of tle ya 
debt into the banks and thus provided a basis fo 
further expansion of bank credit. It also mace the 
tern of interest rates harder to hold because bank }y 
sent long-term bond prices to substantial preimiuy 

At the same time that the rigid wartime patte 
interest rates became more difficult to defend, hoyg 
the need to defend it became less urgent. ‘The Vj 
Loan left the Treasury with a cash balance of sicarly{ 
billion and the federal government turned in a4 
surplus in 1946, the first in 16 years. So the Trey 
could, by redeeming securities with its cash, revere 
wartime process of credit creation. In all, over $24)j) 
of securities have been paid off. ‘The net effect has bee 
reduce total bank deposits—and hence inflationary p 
sure—by almost $13-billion despite an increase of 9 
$9- billion in bank loans to businesses and individ 























e@ The monetary authorities could not, however, suddg 
drop the wartime controls without introducing majorg 
nomic complications. If that were done the huge den 
for funds to finance business spending for inventories 
capital goods would bid interest rates up. Higher in 
est rates on business loans would spread to govern 
securities. This would make Treasury refunding 
expensive. It would also depress prices of outstand 
issues. This, in turn, would reduce the liquidity of 
banking system; banks, to avoid losses, would need 
hold governments to maturity. 

So the monetary authorities have been walking a tig 
rope since war’s end. The delicate nature of the operat 
is indicated by their postwar objective to set up a patt 
of interest rates which will, at one and the same ti 
(1) curtail bank credit; (2) hold down the cost of carryi 
the national debt; and (3) keep the price of governmé 
securities at or above par. The new pattern isn't 
pletely clear yet because the monetary authorities 
been feeling their way with extreme caution. But it} 
seemed to involve about a §% rate for 90-day bill, 
14% rate for one-year certificates, and 24% for long-ta 
bonds. 


e Thus far the new policy has successfully avoided | 
danger of clamping down on credit so firmly as to di 
government security prices below par. But, as und 
lined by the alarms sounded by the Economic Advis 
it has not checked inflation. 

Whether or not this means that the interest rate sttt 
ture will be hitched up another notch beyond that alreat 
planned remains to be determined. The ‘federal debt Ia 
will certainly argue strongly against any such move, a 
is bound to hold interest rate increases within nam 
limits. Nonetheless it is clear that the era of fabulow 
easy money is definitely drawing to a close~ Bisin 
plans should be made accordingly. 
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